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ROCHESTER 


Drawn by J. Young and lithographed by J. H. Bufford, this view of Rochester, New 


York, from the Upper Falls of the Genesee River shows the rapidly growing community 
as it was at about the time it received its charter as a city of about 12,000 inhabitants 
in 1334, The tall tower at the left of the view, to the right of the dead tree, is the Grace 
Protestant Episcopal Church, erected in 1328-30 as St. Paul's and destroyed by fre in} 849. 
The community's history dates from the establishment in 1789 of Ebenezer “Indian” Allan's 
sawmill and gristmtll beside the Genesee at the place where the tratls of the Seneca Indians 


crossed. Three men from Maryland, among them Nathaniel Rochester, bought the “100 


Acre Tract” in 1802, and in 1807 Rochesterville was incorporated. Following the opening 
of the Erie Canal in 1823, the “Flour City,” so-called because af tts early twaportance as a 
flour-milling center, embarked on an era of rapid progress. . . . This print from the 
Phelps Stokes Collection appears through the courtesy of the New York Public Librar y 
wep It "3 city today, shown above, is known descriptively as the “Flower City” and as the 
“Kodak City.” Rochester leads the world in the manu}acture o} photographic supphes, 
optical goods, and thermometers, and is important in the production of men’s clothing, boots 
and shoes, electrical machinery, and foundry products. Its six parks are the pride of Jocal 
horticulturalists, and the callection of more than 387 varieties of lilacs is widely acclaimed. 


One of the most heavily endowed educational institutions tn the country, the University 


of Rochester, which includes the well-Knawn Eastman School of Music, distinguishes 


the city as an educational and a cultural center. The population in 1933 was 333.500. 
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EWING CALLOWLY 


FEAR AND FORCE—OR FACTS? 


LITTLE over ten 


years ago Americans 
everywhere, particularly 
in Wall Street and in 
Washington, were talk- 
ing about the “New Era” 
—and believing in it. 
That was one of the rea- 


The Honorable 
JOSEPH C. OMAHONEY 


United States Senator (Wyoming) 
Chairman, Temporary National Economic Committee 


Business and government will serve best by co- 
operating to devise the rule that will keep oppor- 
tunity free, provide employment, stabilize income, 
and abolish all arbitrary restriction on free private 
enterprise, says the author. This is one of a series 
of articles on subjects important to business, present- 
ing the opinions of men whose backgrounds have 


created decided and often conflicting convictions. 


with all sorts of economic 
and political nostrums. 
And, to use a popular 
phrase, our condition is 
getting no better fast! 
Isn't it about time for 
us to realize that there is 
something fundamen- 


sons why we had the 

“Crash” and why, after six years of the “New Deal,” 
we are now groping for “Recovery” by some ill- 
defined, obscure program of “Appeasement.” 

As a people we are readers of head-lines. We are 
slaves of slogans and of catch-words. We don’t seem 
to want to take time to learn what is beneath the 
head-line or behind the slogan. We're so impatient 
to get results oz that we don’t bother to examine 
or to test the methods by which the results are to be 
achieved. And yet Americans are supposed to be a 
very hard-headed people. The Yankee trader is sup- 
posed to have stamped a cautious, prudent character 
upon the whole population. But the history of the 
last fifteen or twenty years of public action has been 
the history of headlong and impulsive experimentation 


tally wrong and that we 
can’t cure it by mere palliatives nor by treating only 
the symptoms? What’s the use of shouting “Stop 
spending!” “Cut Taxes!” “Give Business a Breathing 
Spell!” when we know that there’s nothing local about 
this economic epidemic, that it’s a world-wide disaster 
and that men in every nation and on every continent, 
stricken with the fear that rises out of ignorance, are 
turning desperately to force? 

Isn’t it about time for us to steel our hearts against 
both Fear and Force, and by intelligently searching 
after Facts use our brains in a patient, tolerant, demo- 
cratic way to discover how all the people of America 
and of the whole world may live on the high plane 
of plenty and prosperity, the materials for which are 
scattered all about us? 
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Of course, I wouldn't pre- 
tend to assert that the Tem- 
porary National Economic 
Committee is going to settle 
the ills of the world. But I will 
say that it can become a helpful 
guide to recovery by develop- 
ing the actual facts about the 
commercial and political roads 
along which we have been 
travelling at such a headlong, 
helter-skelter rate for the past 
generation. 

Indeed, our situation may 
very well be compared to that 
of a reckless youth in a high- 
powered automobile on a curv- 
ing road. We haven’t learned 
to use the vehicle that science 
and invention have placed at 
our disposal, and, though we 
are trying to get every bit of 
power out of the new car, it 
isn’t geared to the road on 
which we're travelling. That’s 
why we're having a screeching 
skid or a wreck at almost every 
turn. 

The statutory laws by which 
we try to govern our economic 
life were designed primarily 
for an era when business was local and individual. 
Our habits of thought are such, and the force of custom 
is so great, that we act in complete disregard of the 
fact that modern commerce is national and even inter- 
national in scope and that it is carried on, not by 
natural persons, but by corporations which, though 
created by men, have tremendous advantages over 
men in all commercial relations. In the world of trade, 
a man is no match for a corporation, though men, 
without the corporation, could not begin to accom- 
plish the material results which have characterized 
this century. The truth of the matter is that we are 
living in a New Era but we persist in acting as though 
we were not. 


The purpose of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee is to apply the scientific method to the 
economic dilemma. There is no single phase of our 
whole economic life that is not out of joint, and there 
is no possibility of making the machine work again 
except by studying it as a whole. 

Agriculture, the basic industry by which men have 
lived since before the first histories were written, is, 


HE RESPECTS REALITIES 


Born an O'Mahoney 54 years ago in the small Massa- 
chusetts city of Chelsea, near Boston, Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney comes to the problems of economic investi- 
gation with a background as student at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Editor of the “Cheyenne State Leader,” and an 
LL.B. from Georgetown University. 
newsbvaper reports of his work might suggest the thought 
that he combines a newsman’s respect for realities with 
the Gael’s zeal for challenging those which irk him. 


From 1920 to 1933 Senator O'Mahoney served as 
member of the bar, State and National Democratic Com- 
mitteeman, and then First Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Appointed to fill an unexpired term in the Senate, he 
was re-elected in 1935. He ts chairman of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee which last yea 
began examination of our economic system. 


next to the railroads, the major 
economic casualty of our time. 
We have too much wheat, too 
much cotton, too much corn, 
too much of all the things that 
men use for food. The farmer 
cannot exchange them for the 
things he needs and wants, 
though there are urban mil- 
lions who need and who want 
the farmers’ products but can- 
not get them because the indus- 
trial system is also unable to 
function. 

For our present powers of 
consumption, there is too much 
coal, too much gas, too much 
electric power. The develop- 
ment of oil throws the coal 
miner out of work. The pipe 
line cuts down the number of 
coal cars transported by the 
railroads. Gas makes war on 
both coal and oil, while electric 
power invades the field of all 
three. And all want to exclude 
the others from the field. 

For twenty years the farmer 
has been knocking at the gates 
of Congress for national legis- 
lation to enable him to sell his 
goods at a profit. Right beside him stand the coal oper- 
ator, the coal miner, the oil producer, the oil worker, 
the railroads, and the railroad workers, while manufac- 
turing industrialists of all kinds have from time to 
time during a century and a half sought and received 
tariff aids. Consumers and unemployed also turn to 
Congress for laws to improve their status. 


WIDE WORLD 


His article and 


Remedies and reforms are proposed to Congress in 
the same steady stream that brings the complaints. 
One group insists that changes in the money system 
will provide the answer. Another demands social 
legislation. Another has a new plan to dispose of farm 
surpluses. Another would fix prices. Another pro- 
poses government subsidies of this, that, or the other 
kind. Another, in bland disregard of the fact that the 
ratification of the Constitution itself was brought about 
by the business community because it wanted a stable 
central government to aid business, and that business 
could not possibly survive without government, cries 
“Let business alone.” We confuse the means proposed 
with the objective sought, and, if the pressure gets 
strong enough, we adopt the means without sufficient 
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scrutiny lest we be accused of being opposed to the 
objective. 

The advocates of each new proposal and the repre- 
sentatives of each separate industry or trade clamor 
for the adoption of each special remedy without regard 
to its effect upon the other factors of our economy. 
Yet the most obvious fact of all is that all factors are in- 
terdependent and that no one group can prosper unless 
all the others prosper likewise. It is the whole eco- 
nomic system of the modern world that must be 
re-examined in order that it may be made to function 
in a way that will preserve economic freedom and 
political liberty. Surely no one can doubt that democ- 
racy is being overthrown in Europe precisely because 
the economic system has not been operating in such 
a manner as to protect individual rights and individual 
security. 


What we have failed to realize is that in the modern 
world we operate on a collective basis. It is fashionable 
to denounce “collectivism” as something inherently 
bad and as though we were still living in an indi- 
vidualistic society. Frequently the business man whose 
every energy is devoted to the management of some 
collective enterprise is most emphatic in denouncing 
collectivism. Such a person is doubtless thinking of 
the so-called collectivist governments, but we shall 
fail to see our problem in its full perspective until we 
realize that the large modern corporations which domi- 
nate the economic scene in our time are in fact collecti- 
vist economic states. The citizens of such a state are 
the investors who own it and the workers who make 
it function, while the management which guides its 


CHICAGO, LOOKING NORTH FROM RANDOL 


policy is its government, owing a responsibility not 
only to investors and workers, but to the public also. 

That these economic states have become increasingly 
efficient no one can reasonably deny, nor that they 
make available to the whole population commodities, 
conveniences, luxuries, and services that would other- 
wise be impossible of enjoyment. 

While it is true that a big country needs Big Business 
and that size of itself is not to be condemned, it must 
be admitted that Big Business, by and large, has grown 
at the expense of both natural persons and of Little 
Business. As a few units gain control of the major 
portion of any industry, trade, or business, the free 
independent enterpriser is driven out and more people 
become employees. Big Business finds it easier to 
finance itself than Little Business, because it is in a 
position of authority, while Little Business is in the 
position of a suppliant. The fewer the units, the 
easier to control prices and suppress competition. Thus 
organization becomes more powerful than the citizen. 


Generalizations, of course, are extremely dangerous, 
just as over-simplification of the problem is dangerous; 
so it must be asserted and reasserted that corporations 
are essential and beneficial instruments of our existence. 
We do know, however, that the growth of Big Business 
has been accompanied by increasing unemployment. 
It is, of course, true that new industries make new 
opportunities for labor, but there is much ground for 
the belief that each year develops a net surplus of 
labor. Certainly it will be acknowledged that unem- 
ployment was a problem before the “crash” and that 

(Continued on page 47) 


SURVEY OF TAXES 
PAID BY BUSINESS IN 1938 


N THESE TIMES when it seems 

probable that business men as well 
as government leaders will have to con- 
tinue a rather serious interest in taxes, 
it is appropriate to examine the amount 
and character of taxes paid by various 
types of business enterprises. There- 
fore, such a Survey of Taxes Paid by 
Business was planned by Dun & Brap- 
street last Fall with the belief that the 
relation between taxes and business 
progress must sooner or later come up 
for careful study. 

The Survey does not venture into 
the vast and disputatious field of 
theory of taxation. There is no con- 
sideration as to whether any of the 
taxes are just or unjust, or as to the 
degree of their restrictive effect on 
business confidence and progress. Such 
points have been the subject of many 
learned treatises, delving into the valid 
theoretical distinctions between taxa- 
tion for revenue and taxation for 
social or economic control. That field 
is, with the greatest respect, left to 
specialists who can honor it with long 
and careful study. 

From the preliminary analysis of 
the first 10,000 returns in this Survey 
it is apparent that the manufacturing 
industry as a whole pays out somewhat 
more than 3 per cent of its sales re- 
ceipts in taxes; retailing (excluding 
chains) about 2 per cent; and whole- 
saling 14 per cent. The manutfac- 
turers’ ratio, though already highest of 
the three, does not include any allow- 
ance for Federal excise taxes which are 
a substantial factor in certain indus- 
tries, such as petroleum refining, to- 
These tax pay- 
ments are discussed throughout the 


Survey as percentages of sales volume, 


bacco, and liquor. 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT 


EWING GALLOWAY 

IROPERTY taxes on manu- 
facturers last year ranged from 
0.42 per cent of sales in the food 
industry to 1.22 per cent in the 
iron and steel product industry. 


the most practical reference base. Ob- 
viously, quite different figures would 
result if the taxes were computed as 
percentages of net worth, and much 
higher ratios if computed as percent- 
ages of gross margin or of net profits. 

Such broad averages as these three 
for all manufacturing, wholesaling, 
and retailing conceal more than they 
tell. Behind them are marshalled sup- 
porting squads of figures on seven 
main types of taxes paid by 18 broad 
groups of industries and trades. The 
tax payments reported by these several 
trade groups reflect differences in the 
character of products made or handled 
and the kind of customers served. 
These variations, and the reasons which 
underlie them, form a previously un- 


told story about one of the major cur- 


[3] 


rent worries of most business men. 

In the vast formal gardens of figures 
where the results are set out, some pat- 
terns and individual ratios stand out 
and attract attention, though their sig- 
nificance and implications in the coun- 
try’s tax problems cannot be stated with 
certainty at this stage. Such is the fact 
that total tax payments by manufac- 
turing industry, exclusive of Federal 
excises on commodities, divide in three 
approximately equal parts; going for 
employers’ Social Security contribu- 
tions, Federal income taxes, and State- 
local taxes. In contrast is the break- 
down of payments by independent 
retailers; one-third of their reported 
total being sales taxes (State and local), 
another one-third property taxes, leav- 
ing the remaining one-third to all 
other taxes. 

In the analysis by size of concern it 
was found that large retailers con- 
sistently pay out a larger percentage of 
sales in employers’ Social Security 
taxes than small retailers, but that the 
latter pay relatively more than large 
retail concerns in licenses and mis- 
cellaneous taxes. Also it appears that 
the proportion of sales volume repre- 
sented by Federal corporation income 
taxes graduates more steeply according 
to size of corporation than the scale of 
rates in the tax law would predict. 
These points will be given further 
consideration. 

Some portion of practically every 
known kind of tax except inheritance 
and gift taxes is collected from or 
through business concerns or from the 
earnings of business enterprise; and in 
a number of important instances the 
size of this portion is unknown. It 


cannot be calculated by a formula 
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which reaches down from the known 
total of tax revenues. For instance, in- 
come and property taxes paid by an 
individual who is proprietor or part- 
ner of a business enterprise are taxes 
on business to the unknown extent 
that the property is used in his busi- 
ness and the income is profit from the 
business. In the questionnaire, unin- 
corporated enterprises were asked to 
apportion their tax payments on this 
basis. Furthermore, taxes are levied on 
various bases; and even a general tax 
which is imposed at mathematically 
equal rates on all enterprises will affect 
various industries differently. 

Regardless of rates stated in law, a 
given tax may be more collectible in 
practice from large concerns than small 
ones—or even vice versa if expert tax 
advice does a taxpayer any good. For 
several reasons, then, taxes actually 
paid may differ from a theoretical pro- 
jection of what might have been paid. 
The tax burden on business apparently 
must be arrived at by the traditional 
American plan of working up from the 
bottom. 

A scanning of the questionnaire re- 
turns suggests no more likelihood of 
finding two concerns whose tax bills 
are exactly alike in amount and com- 


Corporations (General and Special) . . . 
Excises (Liquor, Tobacco, Gasoline, etc.) . . 
Social Security :' 


Inheritance and Gift. . 


TOTAL 


I. Sources or Tax REVENUE IN THE UNITED States, 1938 


( Fiscal Year, 1937-1938; Millions of Dollars) 


ToraL Feperai! Srate® Loca? | 
1,682 1,286 396 ; | 
1,869 1,489" 380° 
543 443 100 
2,910 1,723 1,162 25 | 
359 359 
512 412 100 | 
1,170 422 748 me 
332 332 
4,714 2i4 4,500 
562 417 145 
14,653 6,028 3,900 4,725 


1 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1938, first three items, Table 12, pp. 427-429; Customs, 
Table 7, p. 412; Social Security, pp. 401, 407 (includes Railroad Retirement Act revenue). 
2 Includes taxes on corporate net income, excess profits, capital stock, surtax on undistributed profits, and 


transportation. 


3 Tax Policy, Vol. V1, Nos. 2-3—December, 1938-January, 1939, p. 6—except Social Security item. 


* Includes taxes on banks, chain stores, corporate franchises, insurance companies, and utilities. 


| 
| taxes are likewise included. 


5 Estimated. 
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position, than there is of finding two 
human beings exactly alike in phy- 
sique, temperament, and appearance. 
Unfortunately, this infinite variety in 
the results of taxation is far from evi- 
dence of an infinite wisdom. 

The present Survey, attempted with 
full knowledge that individual cases 
differ, shows, by averages and other 


| Tue Survey of Taxes Paid by Business, for which preliminary findings appear here, 


ABOUT THE SURVEY OF TAXES 


will be reported in further detail in the June number of Dun’s Review. This preliminary 
report is based upon analysis of the first 10,000 returns received from questionnaires mailed 
to every concern of record on January 1, 1939. The schedule asked the contributor for an 
account of taxes paid in 1938. 


Members of the Committee on Taxation of the American Institute of Accountants 
were generous in their help in framing a practical questionnaire; a further debt of gratitude 
is acknowledged to the following for their assistance in planning the classification of taxes 
and the broad outline of the study: Dr. Roy Blough, United States Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C.; Professors Roswell Magill and Carl Shoup, Columbia University; Dr. 
Frederick L. Bird, Municipal Service Department, DuN & BRapsTREET; Mr. Clifford Hyn- 
ning, United States Department of Commerce; and Miss Mabel Walker, Tax Policy League. 

This study is a project of the Dun & BrapstREET Research and Statistical Division, 
carried on under the general direction of Willard L. Thorp, with Walter Mitchell, Jr., in 
charge of planning and analysis and Fernley G. Fawcett in charge of the compilation of 
statistics. Dr. Paul Studenski, professor of economics at the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of New York University, has acted as consultant and advisor in the com- 


pilation of this preliminary report. 


analysis, the significant differences in 
the tax payments of various sizes and 
types of concerns. For instance, these 
tax payments range from business 
franchises which amount to only 5 
cents per $100 of manufacturers’ sales 
up to the employers’ share of Social 
Security contributions of more than 
$1.11 per $100 of sales. From 9 cents 
or less of State income tax collected 
from each $100 retail volume, taxes 
paid by or collected through retailers 
range upward to 71 cents per $100 paid 
in State and local sales taxes. The 
same two State taxes—income and 
sales—stand respectively at the low and 
high ends of the wholesale trades’ list 
of payments. 

These tax relationships may change 
somewhat from year to year, both be- 
cause of changes in tax rates, and be- 
cause of the irregular swaying of the 
back-drop of sales on which these tax 
percentages are hung. The Survey re- 
ported here covers only one year’s ex- 
periences, and the industries whose 
sales were conspicuously active in 1938 
might be in a much different relative 
position a year or two hence. In any 


case, new significant facts have been 
brought to light, and a foundation 
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has been laid for possible fucure studies 
to show the extent to which tax bur- 
dens change in relation to the business 
cycle. 

Of prime importance in the inter- 
pretation of these results is the fact 
that taxes paid by business are not 
necessarily taxes absorbed by business 
in the sense of being paid out of 
profits, For instance, many State sales 
tax laws specifically require that the 
tax be passed on to the consumer. 
Federal excise taxes are levied on 
manufacturers as a matter of legal con- 
venience, but are passed on in their 
entirety as increased prices, except un- 
der the most stringent competitive con- 
ditions. Yet few taxpayers have even 
an approximate notion of the amount 
and the kind of taxes which they are 
able (0 pass on (6 custamers or 
employees. 


Ever since that remote past day 


when the study of political science 


and economics reached childhood con- 


sciousness, the battle has raged among 


theorists as to which taxes are “shift- 


able” and which are not. Since the 
best minds over the ages have not been 
able to reach agreement on this point, 
the authors of the present study con- 
sider it no dishonor to disclaim omni- 
science. None of the descriptions or 
groupings of taxes in this report is 
intended as an inference that any given 


tax is or is not absorbed by any busi- 


Ness organization. 

However, a near approach to such a 
commitment is the exclusion of em- 
ployees’ share of Social Security taxes 
from our computations of tota) tax 
payment ratios, in accord with the 
and the prevalent 


legal distinction 


viewpoint, 
Any study of taxation ventures into 


a complex subject, which in spite af 


al) efforts at simplification remains a 
complexity. The tax system of the 
United States is difficult to compare 
with that of other countries and is 
rarely considered in its entirety because 


of the vast number of taxing authori- 
ties and the wide variety of taxes that 
pioneer American ingenuity has been 
able to devise. 

The Federal tax system and the 
48 State tax systems are merely a 
start. Jt is estimated, considering all 
counties, towns, villages, and other 


governmental units, that there are 175, 


000 tax authorities or systems in the 


United States. The three regular na- 
uon-wide blankets of Federal, State, 
and )oca) taxation are supplemented 
by a patch-work guilt of drainage dis- 
tricts, mosquito abatement districts, 
schoo) districts, conservancy districts, 


<tc., in astounding number, and the 


great mayarity of them have the power 
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to tax. Between all these systems there 
is a vast amount of overlap as to type 
of taxes collected, specific taxpayers 
reached, and governmenta) services 
rendered. 

The present Dun & Brapstreetr Sur- 
vey delves into the taxes paid by busi- 
ness enterprises. While this is related 
in our tables to the sales volume or 
gross turnover of business, it certainly 
must also be related for the 
sake of perspective to total 
tax revenues. Out of ap- 
proximately $14//_ billion 
total tax revenue in 1928, 
about $6 billion was col- 
lected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, approximately $4 
billion by the States, and 
$4 billion by focal taxing 
authorities (table 1). 

Since State and Joca) taxes 
together amount to about 
60 per cent of the grand 
total, the Federal taxes paid 
by business are more than 
likely to comprise a minor 
part of total payments by 
business. However, Fed- f N 
eral revenue is a larger pro- 
portion of the total than 
_ Was the case twenty years 
ago. It is, furthermore, a 
larger share now than in 
1929, when Federal revenues amounted 
tO 33 per cent of the total—and may 
even move above the present 49 per 
cent mark, since business improve- 
ment would expand income taxes more 
rapidly than property taxes. But ic is 
quite certainly a smaller proportion 
than is commonly supposed or is in- 
ferred in discussions which blame all 
of our tax troubles on the centra) LOv- 
ernment. 

The logical complement to an anal- 
ysis of where the taxes went is an 
analysis of where they came from. 
Taxes levied an individuals (income, 
death, and gift taxes), amounted to 
almost $2'4 billion; on property to 
over $474 billion; on specific com- 


modities and services, almost $3 billion: 
on corporations (such as income, un- 


TERMS of sales, the makers of iro 
products patd more than three times as much as food 
manufacturers in Federal corporation income taxes in 
1938, 1.31 per cent as contrasted with 0.4 per cent. 


distributed profits, capital stock and 
excess profits), over $1% billion; on 
payrolls for both State and Federal 
old-age unemployment, $114 billion; 
on general sales, $'/, billion; on privi- 
leges (iicenses), $14 billion: and on 
imported commodities, $1 billion. 
Obviously, not all of these taxes are 
paid by business. Individuals as such 


pay all of the personal income, inheri- 


tance and gift taxes, a large portion 
of the property taxes and license fees, 
and some custom duties direct to the 
various government bodies. Most of 


the remaining taxes are collected from 


or through business enterprises, 
Three Main Classes 


The various taxes explored in the 
present preliminary tabulation divide 
naturally into three major types: (1) 
the employer’s share of Socia) Security 
tax; (2) Federal income tax; (3) all 
State and local taxes. It has been im- 
possible at this time to tabulate any 
average payment of Federal excise 
taxes because of a scarcity of returns 


from those industries whose commodi- 


ties are affected by such taxes. As 
mentioned in the summary above, 
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Social Security taxes amount to some- 


what more than 1 per cent of the dol- 


lar sales of manufacturing industries, 


Federal corporation income taxes a 
little less than 1 per cent, and all State 


and Jocal taxes to about 1 per cent. 
The building materials industries are 
the only group among the eight broad 
industrial groups where Federal cor- 
poration income taxes amount to more 
than the Social Security 
levy. 

In che whalesale and re- 
tail trades on the other 
hand, the relative impor- 
tance of the three classes of 
taxes is in the reverse order. 
Here State and local tax 
payments are the largest, 
Federal income taxes next 
in size, the Social Security 
contributions the smallest. 


Moreover, this order of 


size is practically uniform 
throughout all of the retail 


trade subdivisions. 

Our curiosity may be tur- 
ther satisfied by breaking 
open the neat statistical 
package labeled State and 
lacal taxes. The Survey 
shows these in five divi- 
sions: (1} State 
taxes, (2) State and local 
sales and excise taxes, (3) property 
taxes, (4) business and franchise taxes, 
(s) all other taxes and licenses. 

These five, together with Federal in- 
come taxes and Social Security con- 
tributions, now make seven contestants 
for the largest share of the business 
man’s pocketbook. With respect to 
manufacturing industries, it is neces- 
sary now only to add that the chird 
\argest amount is the property tax paid 
by owners of business quarters. Fourth 
and fifth places go to State income 
and sales taxes, respectively. The smal] 
payments made by contributors on 
business franchise, license, and miscel- 
Janeous taxes fal] at the bottom of the 
ranking. 

Among the wholesale and retail 


groups, however, the story is quite 
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TAXES PAID BY MANUFACTURERS, WHOLESALERS, AND RETAILERS, 1938 


EMPLOYERS 
SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 


4 


10 


(As Percentages of Agoregate Sales; Data from Table Il) 


FEDERAL CORPORATION 
INCOME TAX 


TOTAL STATE 
AND LOCAL TAXES 


MANUFACTURERS 


WHOLESALERS 
RETAILERS 
different. Sales taxes are the largest Emproyers’ Soctat, Securrry Taxes pays only three times as much as the 
single item, with property taxes a close oats cies Worker. These findings are roughly in 


second. Social Security and Federal 
income taxes are practically tied for 
third and fourth places, while State 
income tax payments are the smallest 
item, trailing behind miscellaneous 
taxes and licenses. 

In general it can be said that those 
taxes which show up in our tables as 
the smallest percentages of sales of the 
reporting companies are in that posi- 
tion for a double reason: not only is 
the usual reported payment a small 
amount, but a considerable proportion 
of the contributors to the Survey defi- 
nitely report “zero” tax payment under 
such headings as “business franchise,” 
“sales and excise,” “miscellaneous and 
licenses.” 


SociaL Security Taxes—As against 
1.1 per cent in the case of manufactur- 
ing, the employers’ share of Social 
Security contributions amounts to less 
than 0.4 per cent in the wholesale and 
retail fields, though reports range 
higher and lower than these averages 
among individual cases and trades. 


Manufacturing ..... 
Wholesaling 
Retailing 


34 
23 
19 


The foregoing averages are based on 
contributors’ reports of total payments 
whether collected by the Federal or the 
State Government. The hybrid char- 
acter of these taxes is unique in that, 
as a matter of practice, the Federal 
Government sets the rates but the 
States collect much of the money. 

However, contributors were asked 
to separate in their schedules the em- 
ployers’ and employees’ portions of this 
tax, because the law assumes the latter 
to be a burden on the worker rather 
than upon the enterprise which em- 
ploys him. Data on the workers’ share 
were compiled for study but are not 
published because they are not properly 
a part of the total tax payment sum- 
maries in the first colum of table 
II. Reports from manufacturers and 
wholesalers showed the employer's 
share quite consistently four times as 
large as the worker’s contribution, 
whereas among retailers, the employer 
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accord with total revenue collected, the 
amount obtained from employers being 
about 3.5 times the workers’ contribu- 
tion (table I). 

The difference in payment ratios be- 
tween manufacturers and wholesalers 
on the one hand and retailers on the 
other hand is related to the terms of 
the Jaw and typical sizes of establish- 
ments. The unemployment program 
does not reach enterprises with less 
than eight employees; the majority of 
retail establishments fall in this ex- 
empted group. Among manufactu- 
rers and wholesalers, particularly 
among the larger-than-average type of 
concern which voluntarily contributed 
to the Survey, the greater number 
probably employ more than eight 
workers, which makes the entire per- 
sonnel subject to the unemployment, 
as well as to the old age retirement 
program. ‘The unemployment tax is 
primarily borne by the employer, since 
only ten States provide for collect- 
ing unemployment contributions from 
workers. 
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Retailers with from one to eight 
employees are subject only to the old 
age retirement tax, which is borne 
equally by employers and workers, 
Lastly, a large number are one-man 
stores and partnerships with no em- 
ployees, hence do not participate at all. 
These facts account for the smaller 
percentage of sales paid by retailers in 
Social Security contributions, at the 
same time explaining different ratios 
of employers’ and workers’ payments. 
This analysis is confirmed by the fact 
that the average tax payment reported 
is heaviest among Jarge retailers and 
smallest among the small store opera- 
tors (table 1V). For example, retail 
food stores with sales of over $300,000 
pay at a rate nine times higher than 
those with sales less than $20,000. A 


similar detailed tabulation (unpub- 


lished) shows no such tendency for big 
wholesalers and manufacturers to re- 


port consistently heavier Social Security 
payments than the small ones. 

Social Security contributions, regard- 
less of whether they be defined as in- 
surance premiums or taxes, are a new 
and major part of the business man’s 
payments to Government, and are 
scheduled to become Jarger, though 
doubtless no business man hopes to see 
other taxes match their rate of growth. 
“As certain as death” though taxes may 
be, this one surpasses them all, reaching 
practically every manufacturer and 
wholesaler, along with eight out of ten 


retailers. 


INCOME TAXATION—Income taxes are 
probably the only taxes which can be 


said to convey a compliment with the 


injury, in that they bear only on those 
enterprises able to make money. }t has 
been estimated by various observers 
that only a little more than half of our 
business enterprises make a profit even 
in good times. Therefore, it is not 
astonishing to find that about three out 
of ten reporting manufacturers and 
wholesalers, and about six out of every 
ten retailers paid no Federal income 
tax in 1938, even though 1937, the year 
to which these tax payments would of 
course apply, was generally thought a 
relatively prosperous one. 

Adding together the sales volumes 
of these concerns which reported in- 
come tax payments and those which 
reported definite “zero” payments, and 
comparing that amount with the total 
dollar amount of income taxes paid, 


gives these results, abstracted from 


II. Taxes Paw py InpustriaL AND Trape Groups IN 1938 
(As Percentages of Aggregate Sales) 
———Sratre ano Locat Taxes 
Social Feperan INcome Tax Total State Income Tax Sales —-Property Taxes—y Franchise Other 
Torar Proprietors, State Proprietors, and Owners — Tenants and Taxes 
ALL TAXes Corpo- Partner- and Local Corpo- Partner- Excise (Real and (Personal Chain _and 
Taxrs? (Employers’) rations ships Taxes* rations ships Taxes — Personal) Only) Taxes Licenses 
MANUFACTURING ........ 3-30 1.11 0.94 0.46 1.02 oO.12 0.13 0.09 0.76 O.21 0.05 0.06 
1.69 0.58 0.g0 0.25 0.74 0.08 0.03 O14 0.42 0.08 0.02 O12 
Building Materials............ 4.01 ee enc: 0.58 1. 0.13 0.15 0.07 0.86 0.29 0.03 0.05 
Durable and Semi-durable Con- 
0.62 0.12 0.92 0.10 0.09 0.03 0.80 0.12 0.07 0.03 
Printing and Publishing. ...... 2.54 0.83 0.37 1.02 0.13 O13 0.70 0.29 0.10 0.08 
Chemicals, Drugs, and Paints 2.81 0.85 0.83 0.63 0.88 0.06 0.47 0.14 0.54 O14 0.04 0.13 
Iron and Steel Products........ 1.40 1.33 1.08 1.46 oO. 1.22 0.02 0.05 
4-14 4 3 4 4 4 
2.95 1.39 1.25 0.90 1.08 0.19 0.27 0.08 0.73 0.25 0.07 0.05 
All Other Manufacturing . . 3.39 0.98 0.82 0.67 0.87 0.16 o.12 0.09 0.57 0.27 0.05 0.04 
WHOLESALING (cxcept the 
alcoholic beverage and tobacco | 
1.50 0.35 0.36 0.27 1.04 0.07 0.07 0.49 0.40 O.11 0.02 0.18 
RETAILING (Independents 
| ImMeEpDIATE ConsuMPTION Goops 
1.41 0.22 0.17 0.18 1.01 0.08 0.04 0.57 0.42 O11 0.16 
Eating and Drinking Places... . 2.87 0.95 0.39 0.17 2.10 0.07 0.07 1.30 o.89 O13 0.47 
Drug, Stationery, and Other... . 2.30 0.29 0.42 0.21 1.87 0.09 O12 0.91 1.15 0.35 0.25 
Gasoline and 1.94 0.20 0.32 OS 1.93 0.07 5.08 0.47 0.06 4: 0.20° 
1.58 0.19 0.39 1.19 0.05 0.09 0.54 0.43 0.27 0.20 
DURABLE AND SEMI-DURABLE | 
Goops 
Furniture and House Furnishings 2.43 0.49 0.61 0.34 1.69 0.05 o.12 0.94 1.07 0.22 0.18 
Building Materials, Hardware, 
2.80 0.46 0.57 0.36 1.70 0.09 o.12 0.84 0.37 0.17 
Motor Vehicles: 1.41 ogo 0.16 0.30 1.06 0.09 0.04 0.61 0.08 0.20 
Apparel and Miscellaneous... . . 2:51 O55 0.49 0.30 1.62 0.10 O.74 1.07 0.40 0.14 
1 Total, All Taxes: Includes only taxes paid by concerns reporting complete tax data. Therefore, it does not necessarily equal the sum of the individual tax items 
which may have been based on the experience of more or fewer concerns than the number reporting total taxes. 
2 Total State and Local Taxes: Excludes payroll taxes. In determining this total, weighted averages of State income taxes paid by corporations and unincorporated 
business have been used. A similar procedure has been followed in weighting property taxes of owners and tenants. 
| Estimated. 
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Printing and Publishing. ............... 

Chemicals, Drugs, and Paints 

Tron and Steel Products 

Machinery 

All Other Manufacturing 

WHOLESALING (except the alcoholic 
beverage and tobacco trades) 


RETAILING (Independents only) 


IMMEDIATE CONSUMPTION GOODS 


Eating and Drinking Places... . 


Drug, Stationery, and Other 
Gasoline and Oil 


Farmers’ Needs. 


DURABLE. AND SEMI-DURABLE 
GOODS 
Furniture and House Furnishings. . 
Building Materials, Hardware, and Fucl 
Motor Vehicles... .............. 
Apparel and Miscellaneous 


table II, shown on the previous page: 


FEDERAL INCOME Taxes 


%ofTax % of 
Payments Sales 
Manufacturing (corporations).... 28 0.94 
Wholesaling (corporations)... . 2 0.36 
Retailing (corporations) ......... 19 0.39 
Retailing (unincorporated) 14 0.28 


Contributors were asked by the ques- 
tionnaire to combine in one item all 
payments on corporation capital stock 
oy tax, excess profits tax, surtax on undis- 
tributed profits, and corporation in- 
come tax. Reports from unincorpo- 
rated enterprises supposedly reflect only 
the owner’s profits from his manufac- 
ee turing or trading operations, and ex- 
° clude his income tax on dividends or 
salary from other sources. It must be 
remembered, however, that these re- 
turns still include taxes on that por- 

" tion of the proprietor’s business in- 
come which could rightly be allowed 
for his personal services. The salary of 


ProporTION OF REPORTING CoNCERNS Payinc Various TAXEs 


Social State and Local Franchise Other 
Returns Security Tax Federal State Sales and Property and Chain Taxes and 
Tabulated (Employers’) Income Tax Income Tax Excise Taxes Taxes Taxes Licenses 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Number of Concerns of Concerns of Concerns of Concerns of Concerns of Concerns of Concerns 

2,019 96 72 35 35 80 26 52 
248 97 74 36 37 89 31 69 
364 99 80 38 23 86 26 55 
298 97 75 41 30 69 27 48 
355 88 53 27 34 74 20 43 
95 93 79 30 39 68 33 Gr 
252 100 s1 32 33 87 26 49 
208 98 77 41 41 84 29 58 

169 97 72 29 35 74 27 46 

| 

806 95 72 37 46 73 28 70 | 
7,264 80 39 19 52 75 14 69 
1,071 68 17 10 53 68 II 77 
208 88 28 II 65 70 9 75 
478 81 28 15 53 a2 22 74 
059 54 19 11 59 61 13 72 
1,162 72 32 15 56 86 10 72 

463 86 52 26 51 66 15 66 

1,265 88 58 27 45 83 18 66 | 
554 99 64 33 46 73 20 80 
1,404 89 43 22 50 76 14 58 


the proprietor of a corporate enterprise 
of the same size would not be a part of 
the corporation’s income for tax pur- 
To this extent the income tax 
payments of unincorporated enterprises 
are overstated by the Survey figures. 

The percentage of sales paid as in- 
come tax by proprietors and partners 
is nevertheless smaller than the per- 
centage reported by the average corpo- 
ration in the same line of business, but 
about on a par with the rate of payment 
by the very small corporations (tables 
II and V). 

Since the Federal corporation income 
tax is a graduated or progressive tax, 
ranging from 8 per cent on the first 
$2,000 of profit, up to 15 per cent on 
profits in excess of $40,000, both it and 
the surtax on undistributed profits 
favor small concerns. Therefore, it is 
not unexpected to find large corpora- 
tions paying a greater percentage of 


poses. 
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sales than the small ones on this ac- 
count. However, the payments gen- 
erally graduate more steeply than 
would be expected from the rates in 
the law (table V). 

The large corporation payment ratios 
range from two to five times as great 
as those by small corporations. A num- 
ber of reasons for this difference might 
be surmised, such as the possibilities 
that large corporations are more fre- 
quently subject to the excess profits tax, 
that a heavier relative investment in 
equipment and mechanization might 
run up their capital stock tax, or that 
they chose to retain earnings at the ex- 
pense of paying the undistributed 
profits surtax. However, no evidence 
is available at the moment for conclu- 
sions on these points. 

A definite probability is that the 
owners of small close corporations can 
quite legally and sensibly withdraw a 


| 

MANUFACTURING ................. 
: Durable and Semi-durable Consumer Goods 
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major portion of their profits in the 
form of salary. Rates in the bottom 
personal income tax brackets are lower 
for individuals than for corporations. 
(See the earlier comparison of the pay- 
ments made by corporations vs. un- 
incorporated enterprises). 


State Income Taxes—Income tax- 
ation by the States is popular and such 
payments were requested separately in 
the questionnaire schedule. About two- 
thirds of the States levy such taxes. 
The rates are generally lower than Fed- 
eral rates, both for corporations and 
individuals. The result is that State 
revenues from income taxes amounted 
to less than one-third of Federal income 
tax revenue in 1938 (table I) and were 
a minor part of total State tax revenues. 
(A list of States imposing income taxes 


ments of legislators, sales and excise 
taxes are supposed to be in large 
measure shiftable to the customer. 
They are commonly defined as taxes 
on the flow of business, or on consump- 
tion, rather than upon the merchant or 
manufacturer who acts as collecting 


agent. Under these circumstances, a 
business man who pays such taxes out 
of his pocket voluntarily would seem 
to be indulging in an expensive and 
unappreciated form of saintliness. 
However, he is occasionally forced by 
competition to pay the tax himself. 
Competition ordinarily starts with pro- 
fessional price-cutting, protected by a 
fog of confusion as to whether com- 
petitive prices include the tax. 

In the questionnaire schedule, con- 


tributors were asked to segregate taxes 
collected for the Federal Government 
from those collected for State and local 
units. As mentioned above, data on 
Federal excise tax payments are as yet 
available from only a limited number 
of concerns, and will in any case bear 
on only a selected list of commodities. 
Therefore, the present tabulation and 
discussion is limited to State and local 
excise taxes. 


Strate AND Locat Excise TAXxes 


% of State- 
% of Tax Local Tax %, of 
Payments Payments Sales 
Manufacturing .. . 3 9 0.09 
Wholesaling ..... 33 48 0.49 
Retailing ........: 35 50 0.71 


Such taxes are in effect in nearly half 
of the States and in at least three cities, 


will be included in the final report and [ 
is now available on request.) ITV. Emptoyers’ Soctat Securtry Tax PayMENTs ACCORDING 
_ The average percentage of sales paid TO SIZE OF CONCERN IN SELECTED RetaiL Groups | 
in the form of State income taxes is - 
much smaller than the payments to the 
ONCERNS GROUPED 

Federal Government, both because of ACCORDING TO Food Eating and Farmers’ Pobre mvs Motor 
the lower rates and the large proportion SaLes VoLUME Stores Diinking Places Needs Furnishings Vehicles 
of concerns reporting notax. Inalater | Over $300,000........ 0.64 1.70 0.30 0.72 0.42 
report a geographical breakdown will $50,000 to $300,000. .. 0.30 1.05 0.20 0.59 0.37 
separate those concerns in States im- $20,000 to $50,000. ... 0.12 0.63 Ont 0.2 0-53 
| Less than $20,000. . 0.07 0.36 0.05 0.17 0.07 
posing income taxes, whereas only the | 
national averages, of rather indefinite 
significance, are possible in the present 


tabulation. 

In general, State income tax rates are 
similar on corporations and unincorpo- 
rated enterprises, so that the average 
payments reported by these two legal 
styles are similar: 12 cents and 13 cents 
per $100 of sales in the case of manufac- 


V. Feperat CorporaTION INCOME Tax PAYMENTs ACCORDING 
To S1zE oF CorPoRATION, SELECTED GROUPS 


(As Percentages of Aggregate Sales) 


CoRPORATIONS 
GROUPED ACCORDING 


To SALES VOLUME Other Durable 


t s F i Building and Semi-durable Iron and 
elas 9 won and 7 eines ia $100 ” MANUFACTURING Materials Consumer Goods Steel Products Machinery 
the case of retailers, and 7 centsamong 
wholesalers, whether incorporated or | — $500,000 to $1,000,000. 1.12 0.61 1.43 1.37 
unincorporated. By comparing these | $200,000 to $500,000. . 0.88 0.43 1.05 1.00 
rates with the Federal income tax pay- id - $200,000 0.67 0.34 0.70 - 
; ; } Less than $50,000...... 0.33 0.31 0.51 0.85 
ments discussed above, it will be seen 
Building | 
that the Federal payments commonly | ‘ Furniture Materials, 
e e } Gasoline armers’ and House ardware, | 
range between two and eight times as | RETAILING and Oil Needs Furnishings and Fuel | 
great as State payments. Over $300,000. ....... 0.36 0.50 0.85 0.61 
$50,000 to $300,000. .. 0.32 0.36 0.62 0.58 
$20,000 to $50,000. ... 0.21 0.28 0.22 0.38 | 
SraTeE Sates AND Excise Taxes—Ac- 
Less than $20,000...... 0.14 0.08 0.19 0.18 | 


cording to the tenets of classical econ- 
omists and the sonorous pronounce- ] 


DUN’ 
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New York, Philadelphia, and New Or- 
leans. (A list of these States and cities 
will be included in the final report and 
is now available on request.) In some 
States where the rate is high, such taxes 
account for as much as one-third of the 
State’s revenue, but considering State 
revenues in total they amount to only 
6 per cent. 

In editing the returns it was assumed 
that any manufacturer or wholesaler 
might be subject to such taxes because 
of business done in the affected States. 
If any retailer in a trade and locality 
subject to sales tax failed to report pay- 
ment, his return was discarded; con- 
versely, if any retailer reported a tax 
payment under this heading from a 
trade and locality not subject to such a 
tax, the item was discarded. Among 
the schedules remaining after this pro- 
cess, more than half of the contributing 
retailers report some such payment, 45 
per cent of the wholesalers, and only 
35 per cent of the reporting manufac- 
turers. 

Thus the Survey averages are a rough 
estimate of the proportion of the na- 
tional sales volume which is collected 
in the form of sales taxes from these 
three fields of business. In States 
where the taxes are imposed the aver- 
age percentages of sales would there- 
fore be about twice as great as those 
shown in the Survey. A geographical 
breakdown of these differences will be 
possible with the aid of the larger num- 
ber of returns to be tabulated in the 
final report. 

Taking the country as a whole, the 
State and local sales taxes paid by 
manufacturers amount to only 3 per 
cent of their tax payments, whereas 
similar taxes in the case of wholesalers 
and retailers amount to about one-third 
of the total of their payments. The 
average ratio of payments to sales 
among the industry groups of manu- 
facturers ranges between 3 cents and 
14 cents per $100 of volume, whereas 
averages among the retailing group 
commonly range between 60 cents and 


$1.30 per $100. Wholesalers averaged 


49 cents per $100—between these two. 


Proverty Taxes—As the oldest and 
most widespread form of tax in the 
entire system, the levy on property is 
everywhere the main support of local 
government, is used to a limited extent 
by the State government, but not at all 
by the Federal Government. It yields 
a far larger revenue than any other 
single variety of tax (table I), but a 
big part of this is collected from in- 
dividuals rather than from business. 
Property tax payments are reported by 
a larger percentage of the contributors 
than any other tax except Social Secu- 
rity:—by four-fifths of the manufac- 
turers and three-quarters of the mer- 
chants. 

It is believed that one of the most 
significant results eventually to be ob- 
tained from this Survey will be an 
estimate of the portion of the total 
property tax burden which is paid by 
business. For the moment, because of 
a shortage of returns in certain indus- 
try and trade groups, our estimates are 
related as percentages to the sales vol- 
ume of those trades rather than as a 
proportion of property tax revenue. 

Because lessees of commercial prop- 
erty only occasionally know the amount 
of property tax which is paid, the Sur- 
vey questionnaire asked only for those 
property taxes paid directly, and for a 


separation of owners from renters. In 
the manufacturing field, almost two- 
thirds of the concerns, accounting for 
88 per cent of the sales volume, owned 
their quarters; among the wholesalers, 
one-half the concerns, selling 60 per 
cent of the volume, are owners. Both 
of these ratios are in line with usual 
understanding of the prevalence of 
property ownership in these fields. Al- 
most one-half of the retailers, repre- 
senting 49 per cent of the total reported 
retail sales volume, are owners, whereas 
it has been estimated that 70 per cent 
of all retail stores carry on in rented 
quarters. This doubtless indicates some 
tendency for the returns in this Survey 
to come from the larger and more firm- 
ly established retail concerns. How- 
ever, since unpublished details of the 
tabulation show that property tax pay- 
ments commonly account for about the 
same percentage of sales volume, re- 
gardless of size of concern, it is not be- 
lieved that the “error of sampling” in 
the retail field damages the accuracy of 
the findings. 

Since property tax payments by 
tenants commonly include only prop- 
erty taxation on inventory and equip- 
ment, and occasionally such taxation on 
intangibles as may be assessed and col- 
lectible in their respective States, it is 
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VI. PayMeENts oF LIcENsES AND MIscELLANEOUS TAXES | 
AccorDING To oF CONCERN, SELECTED GROUPS 
(As Percentages of Aggregate Sales) 
Concerns GrouPpeD 
ACCORDING ‘TO 
Sates VoLUME Durable and Other 
Building Iron and Steel Semi-durable Miscellaneous 
MANUFACTURING Food Materials Products Consumer Goods Manufacturing 
Over $1,000,000.....°. 0.10 0.02 0.02 0.03 0.03 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 0.11 0.07 0.03 O01 0.02 
$200,000 to $500,000 ‘ O.15 0.10 0.09 0.04 0.08 
$50,000 to $200,900 0.14 0.12 0.12 0.07 0.08 
Less than $50,000... .. . 0.37 0.15 0.17 0.12 0.09 
Building Materials, 
& Food Eating and Farmers’ Hardware, Motor 
RETAILING Stores Drinking Places Needs and Fuel Vehicles 
Over $300,000 . 0.04 0.13 0.09 0.13 0.14 
$50,000 to $300,000 . 0.13 0.43 0.19 0.16 0.29 
$20,000 to $50,000. ... 0.15 0.63 0.27 0.23 0.50 
Less than $20,000... . 0.31 0.73 0.37 0.33 0.53 
—: 
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in line with expectation that owners 
commonly pay from two to six times 
as large a property tax as that which 
tenants pay. Their property tax pay- 
ments commonly range between 50 
cents and $1 per $100 of sales as com- 
pared with 10 cents to 4o cents per $100 
in the case of tenants. 

For comparison with other kinds of 
taxes, the ratio paid by owners seems 
best qualified, on the rea- 
sonable assumption that 
tenants on the average must 
pay about the same total 
property tax as owners even 
though part of it is con- 
cealed within rent pay- 
ments. 

As will be seen from the 
small table below, property 
taxes account for a larger 
percentage of the sales vol- 
ume of manufacturing in- 
dustry and retail trade than 
they do of wholesale trade, 
perhaps because whole- 
salers’ fixed assets include 
neither the costly equip- 
ment of manufacturing nor 
the expensive location of 
retailing. The fact that 
property taxes are one-third 


Chain-store taxes bear only on retail 
chain organizations, from which the 
returns are not yet numerous enough 
to permit analysis in the preliminary 
study. The result is that business 
franchise taxes are a very minor item, 
amounting to less than 0.1 per cent (in 
all but a few cases less than 0.05 per 
cent) of the sales volume of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. 


INTERNATIONAL 
'HE total amount of Federal, State, and local taxes 
paid by manufacturers last year, measured against 

their aggregate sales, was 3.3 per cent; by wholesalers, 

1.5 per cent; and by independent retailers, 2.03 per cent. 


large in the case of wholesalers and re- 
tailers as it does in the manufacturing 
field, where it is less than 0.1 per cent. 
Perhaps because licenses are fixed fees 
no matter how large the sales volume 
of the establishment, the payment is 
quite often regressive in relation to the 
size of enterprise, with the largest rela- 
tive payments reported by small con- 


cerns (table VI). 


The Taxation 
of Industries 


The largest tax payments 
in relation to sales are found 
in the iron and steel prod- 
ucts, building materials, 
and machinery industries, 
which are characterized by 
a slow turnover of inven- 
tory and a large fixed in- 
vestment in plant and 
equipment. Lightest pay- 
ments, according to the 
present preliminary returns, 
are reported by the food in- 
dustries, chemical, drug, 
and paint manufacturing, 
and by producers of durable 
and semi-durable consumer 
goods, where the turnover 
of inventories is usually 


of the total payments of 

retailers, but considerably 

less than that proportion of the total 
in the wholesale and manufacturing 
fields, reflects the fact that retailers’ re- 
lations are primarily with the local gov- 
ernment, which is chiefly supported by 
property taxes. 


Property Tax BY OWNERS 


of State 
% of Tax and Local % of 
Payments Payments Sales 
Manufacturing ..... 23 74 0.76 
Wholesaling .. .. . an 38 0.40 
Retailing... 33 47 0.67 


Business FrRaNcHISE AND CHAIN- 
Store Taxes—Tax payments under 
this heading were reported by only one- 
quarter of the contributing manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, and by so few 
independent retailers that no averages 
were attempted in the retail field. 


Licenses AND Taxes 
—All other miscellaneous taxes re- 
quested on the questionnaire schedule 
yield only a minor portion’ of revenue 
whether it be Federal, State, or local. 
However, these odds and ends of taxes 
are fairly numerous. Some payment 
was reported by half of the manufac- 
turers, and by 70 per cent of the whole- 
salers and retailers. Comments from 
contributors suggest that in most cases, 
the item consists largely of license taxes 
on sales and delivery automobiles, and 
licenses paid by restaurants, drinking 
places, and other types of enterprise 
subject to public inspection and regu- 
lation. Some reports include gasoline 
taxes on fuel used. 

The average payment as a percentage 
of sales works out about three times as 


high, and equipment in- 
vestment often nominal. 
A number of logical, but not too ob- 
vious, variations appear in the detail of 
tax ratios for the several industries. 
The first group is the food industries, 
which pay out an exceptionally small 
proportion of sales in Federal income 
taxes. Since food is ordinarily a low 
margin, high turnover line, both the 
gross profit and net profit are likely to 
be small in comparison to sales, and a 
small income tax computed on the sales 
base may indicate a fairly satisfactory 
return on the net worth invested in 
these enterprises. Doubtless for simi- 
lar reasons, State income tax payments 
are relatively lower than in most other 
industrial groups. 
Property taxes in the food group 
average the lowest ratio to sales re- 
ported by any industry in both tenant 
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and owner groups. It hap- 
pens that over 80 per cent 
of the reporting taxpayers 
in the food group own their 
own plants. Most obvious 
supposition is that many 
food processing plants are, 
by necessity or good man- 
agement, located in rural 
communities where prop- 
erty values and assessment 
ratios are relatively mod- 
erate. Also, some of these 
plants handle highly perish- 
able commodities, the na- 
ture of which prohibits 
large taxable inventories. 
One additional comment 
applies to manufacturers’ 
property assessments in 
general. The costs and 
values of factories and ma- 
chinery are less familiar to 
many assessors outside the large indus- 
trial cities than the valuation of residen- 
tial and commercial property. To the 
extent that that is so, assessment on 
industial property may be low oftener 
than high, relative to other assessments. 
The low ratio of Social Security taxes, 
0.58 per cent of sales, in the food indus- 
tries is likewise related to low margins. 
Cost of material is commonly a higher 
percentage of sales, and labor or “value- 
added-by-manufacture” a lower per- 
centage, than in most other industries. 
Hence a tax based on payrolls would 
consume a small proportion of sales. 
Manufacturers of building materials, 
with one of the highest tax payment 
ratios of any of the eight industrial 
groups, 4.01 per cent of sales, offer a 
sharp contrast to food manufacturing 
in a number of respects. Federal cor- 
poration income taxes took more than 
three times as large a percentage of 
sales volume from this industry as from 
the food industries in 1938. This aver- 
age is the result, not of a few freakishly 
high tax payments, but of general con- 
currence among the reports. 
Many of the industries grouped 
under building materials, such as ce- 
ment and glass, involve a large fixed 
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Social Security payments were about 

1 per cent of sales for manufacturers, one-third of 1 
per cent for wholesalers and independent retailers; 
highest percentage was in printing and publishing. 


plant investment in relation to the 
annual output; hence a rate of tax pay- 
ment, which might seem to indicate a 
handsome net profit on the sales vol- 
ume, may represent only a moderate 
return on heavy capital investment. 
These same industries also run to a 
relatively low cost of raw materials and 
a heavy labor content in the finished 
product, so that Social Security taxes 
account for twice as large a percentage 
of sales as in the food industry. The 
proportion of sales paid out in State 
and local taxes is a little above average 
in the building material lines, mainly 
the result of property taxes on substan- 
tial plant investment. 

The manufacturers of other durable 
and semi-durable consumer goods hit 
about the happy medium in tax pay- 
ments, 3.12 per cent of sales, though 
they are doubtless unhappy about pay- 
ing. This group includes such lines as 
manufacturers of textiles and clothing, 
furniture, leather products, jewelry, 
silverware, tires and other rubber 
goods. The small, unincorporated 
manufacturing plants in these indus- 
tries escape with a relatively light Fed- 
eral income tax burden of 0.12 per cent 
of sales for the reason that many small 
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makers of apparel and other 
highly competitive goods 
exist in an unsatisfactory 
but not unbearable business 
purgatory where the pro- 
prietor earns a living but no 
true profit. Many of these 
smaller organizations carry 
forward in rented quarters, 
where the property tax 
burden on inventory and 
equipment is relatively 
light. However, property 
taxes on factories owned in 
these industries are about 
in line with the average for 
manufacturing. 

The printing and pub- 
lishing trade has been sepa- 
rated from other manufac- 
turing because it involves 
reports from many small 
organizations, whose busi- 
ness is retail in nature of its contact 
with the consumer (and with sales 
taxes in a number of States) yet is un- 
doubtedly a manufacturing operation 
with a high labor content and corre- 
spondingly a heavier Social Security 
tax payment than any other industrial 
group: 1.51 per cent of sales. 

This is the only industrial group in 
which renters constitute the majority 
of the reporting concerns—about two- 
thirds as compared with one-third in 
the other seven groups, but the owners 
average larger in size and sell about 
75 per cent of the volume. Using a 
weighted average of the tax ratios re- 
ported by both tenants and owners, the 
total State and local payments of print- 
ers, 1.02 per cent of sales, are identical 
with the average for other manufac- 
turers. 

The reporting manufacturers of 
chemicals, drugs, and paints cannot be 
considered as an adequate sample of 
their respective industries, since only 
95 usable returns are available in this 
group and returns from the very large 
members of these industries are too few 
to be representative. The figures are 
presented for what interest they may 
hold, and later returns will serve to 
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confirm or deny the present suggestion 
of lower-than-average tax ratios in this 
group. 

The manufacturers of iron and steel 
products whose experience forms the 
basis for these averages, make a wide 
variety of light and heavy fabricated 
products, but do not include any of the 
primary steel producers, most of whose 
reports are not yet available. Excep- 
tionally heavy payments on account of 
Social Security, property taxes, and 
Federal income taxes, together with 
substantial amount of other taxes, total 
well over 4 per cent of sales volume, 
highest reported by any industrial 
group. Furthermore, the comment 
might be ventured that almost all of 
this burden consists of taxes not com- 
monly regarded by economists as 
“shiftable.” However, the majority of 
concerns are without doubt managing 
to consider taxes a part of cost and price 
in the long run, for the industry has 
contrived to stay in business. 

The tax story told by makers of ma- 
chinery resembles in general that of the 
iron and steel group, but practically all 
of the reported taxes—especially own- 
ers’ property tax payments of 0.73 per 
cent of sales—are somewhat below the 
iron and steel industry ratios, hence 
yield a slightly smaller total. 

No breakdown of wholesaling by 
lines or groups of trades has been at- 
tempted in this preliminary tabulation, 
but it is hoped that such data will be 
available in the final report. 

Wholesalers in general pay taxes in 
about the same proportion of sales as 
the least taxed retail groups, such as 
food. However, gross margins in 
wholesaling are generally narrower 
than in retailing and small tax pay- 
ments in relation to sales might, in 
comparison with the margin available 
to meet expenses, turn out to be higher 
than the retail ratio of taxes to gross 
margin. 

A lower ratio of State sales tax pay- 
ments than is reported by retailing is 
natural in view of the fact that only a 
few States impose a sales tax at the 
wholesale stage of distribution, and re- 


tail sales by wholesalers are a minor 
factor. The figure for wholesaling is 
0.49 per cent of sales. Property taxes 
paid by both owners and tenants 
among wholesalers are below the aver- 
ages of either manufacturers or re- 


tailers. Wholesalers’ Social Security 
payments of 0.35 per cent of sales are 
more nearly in line with the retailers’ 
experience. 

Both Federal and State income tax 
payments by wholesalers average about 
the same ratio to sales as the low among 
manufacturing groups and the medium 
among retail groups. 

Among independent stores in retail 
trade, by far the largest taxes in propor- 
tion of sales are paid by eating and 
drinking places, followed at a distance 
by the retailers of drugs, stationery, to- 
bacco, etc., and retailers of furniture, 
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ALES and excise taxes were 

0.09 per cent of sales for 
manufacturers, 0.49 per cent for 
wholesalers, and 0.71 per cent 
for the independent retailers. 


building materials, apparel, and other 
durable consumer goods, except auto- 
mobiles. Relatively light ratios of taxes 
to sales prevail among food trades, 
motor vehicle dealers, and rural stores 
handling farmers’ needs. 

Food retailers, although tied with 
motor vehicle dealers (discussed later) 
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at 1.4 per cent ot sales for the record of 
lowest tax payments, arrived at that 
result because of somewhat different 
legal and economic factors. Federal 
and State income tax payments tend to 
be a small proportion of sales, for a two- 
fold reason: (1) food retailing includes 
an exceptional number of small units, 
which enjoy no profit on which to pay 
income tax; (2) a narrow gross mar- 
gin, small net profits on sales, and a 
correspondingly small income tax may 
indicate a relatively satisfactory return 
on investment, because of the high 
turnover in these lines. 

Sales tax payments by food retailers 
tend to be low because of the prevalent 
practice of exempting food from State 
and local sales taxes. Property taxes 
paid by food retailers who own their 
stores are relatively low because store 
ownership is more common in second- 
ary trading centers where property 
values are low, while rental is more 
common in the case of those stores on 
main shopping streets. 

Eating and drinking places offer 
sharp contrast to food retailing, with a 
total tax payment ratio of 2.9 per cent 
—more than twice as large. Social 
Security taxes absorb two and one-half 
times as large a percentage of the “take” 
as the average for all retailing, for the 
simple reason that the payroll is from 
two to four times as large a percentage 
of sales. Liquor licenses run up the 
license and miscellaneous tax payments 
in a similar manner; and, doubtless, 
liquor also accounts for the high sales 
tax ratio. 

The next group of retailers supply- 
ing the public with miscellaneous, 
small convenience, and consumption 
goods includes the drug, stationery, 
book, newsdealer, and florist trades. 
Their total tax ratio of 2.3 per cent ab- 
sorbs only a slightly larger percentage 
of sales than is shown by the average 
for all reporting retailers. This differ- 
ence is almost entirely the result of high 
property taxes on downtown and cor- 
ner locations, necessary for this type of 
retailing. For some unknown reason, 
they also come in for slightly higher 
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State income tax payments than any 
other group of retailers, but as previ- 
ously noted this is not a large item of 
taxation in any case. 

Gasoline and oil retailers pay a little 
less than the average of 2 per cent of 
sales in taxes, and the ratio would be 
lower but for a high ratio of sales tax 
payments. Although all States now 
tax gasoline, only a few collect the tax 
at the retailing stage rather than at 
point-of-entry or wholesaling stages. 
About half of the reporting retailers are 
affected by these regulations and pay 
all of the dollar volume of tax reported 
under this heading, while the remain- 
ing half pays none. Except during the 
intermittent price wars which afflict 
this trade, it is commonly supposed that 
these gas taxes are passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

Apparently the filling station busi- 
ness was not outstandingly profitable 
for these independent operators in 1937, 
for less than one-fourth of them had to 
pay installments on a Federal income 
tax during 1938. The low rate of pay- 
ment by partners and proprietors is 
characteristic for the unincorporated 
majority. More than half of the con- 
tributors carry on in leased stations, 
where their property tax burden is 
limited to an assessment on a quick 
turning stock of gasoline, oil, and ac- 
cessories. Moreover, so many of them 
are one-man enterprises or partnerships 
that the Social Security tax burden is 
frequently zero or negligible. 

Country general stores and other re- 
tailers supplying farmers’ needs are 
among the least taxed of retail groups. 
They pay 1.6 per cent of sales. This 
raay be partly because the food sales tax 
exemptions, previously mentioned, ap- 
ply to a considerable part of their vol- 
ume; partly because farm implements, 
being capital or “production goods,” 
are quite commonly exempted from 
sales tax, and, lastly, because that por- 
tion of their business which consists of 
assembling farm products for resale is 
also exempt, making their sales tax pay- 
ments the lowest recorded by any retail 
group. Although corporate units form 


a substantial majority of the rural 
stores, most of them are apparently 
small enough to be exempt from the 
unemployment phase of the Social 
Security program, and their Social 
Security tax is a lower percentage of 
sales than is paid by any other retail 
group. 


Furniture 


Total tax payments of 2.4 per cent of 
sales by furniture and house-furnish- 
ings dealers are somewhat in excess of 
the retail average, the result of a high 
Federal income tax ratio and high 
property taxes. Federal tax payments 
which seem to indicate substantial 
profits on sales may actually be evi- 
dence of less-than-average return on 
net worth because of the exceptionally 
slow turnover of furniture inventories 
and receivables. The relatively high 
property tax paid by owners is probably 
inevitable in a trade requiring large 
display space in a favorable location. 

Building materials, hardware, and 
fuel retailers pay out 2.8 per cent of sales 
in taxes, a larger ratio than any other 
group of retailers except those affected 
by special liquor licenses. Relatively 
heavy income tax payments can be ac- 
counted for in the same manner as 
those of furniture retailers, and the high 
property tax payments of renters indi- 
cates that a substantial proportion of 
the assessment is levied against the in- 
evitably large stocks such as lumber, 
fuel, etc., which may be exceptionally 
visible to an assessor. 

Motor vehicle dealers, as previously 
noted, are tied with food retailers for 
the record low of 1.4 per cent of sales 
for total tax payments. Property tax 
payments reported by both owners and 
renters are relatively small, since the 
mobility of customers encourages loca- 
tion outside congested retail districts, 
away from high land values. The 
moderate Social Security tax payments 
which they report, are astonishing in 
view of the substantial number of 
workers employed in the shop. Their 
sales tax payments are somewhat below 
average, because the law can find the 
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customer with the goods and tax him 
directly in the form of vehicle licenses. 
Lastly, the low Federal income tax pay- 
ments recorded by the majority—which 
are corporations—are apparently re- 
lated to the same factors discussed in 
connection with food retailing. Aver- 
age sales volume per dealer is high and 
based on a limited investment in dis- 
play and demonstration models. Fi- 
nance companies trot off contentedly 
with most of the receivables, so that a 
low indicated net profit on sales may 
be a fairly satisfactory return on in- 
vested capital. 

The last group of retailers handle 
semi-durable and durable consumer 
goods, such as apparel, jewelry, and 
automotive accessories. Their total tax 
payments of 2.5 per cent of sales are 
somewhat in excess of the retail aver- 
age, since most of these lines require 
fairly expensive locations, and these are 
reflected in property taxes. Taxes paid 
on personal property by renters in such 
lines as jewelry retailing also run high 
because slow turning stocks are large in 
relation to sales volume. Their rela- 
tively high Social Security tax payments 
reflect the need for a considerable sales 
force of relatively high quality. 


In there is no discussion of 
the broad political and social problem 
of government budgets, of the manner 
and amounts in which the money col- 
lected in taxes is disbursed by Federal, 
State, and local governments. These 
other fields are names on a map of a 
broad territory of discussion over which 
it is the right and duty of the voter and 
taxpayer to roam. It is the function of 
the present Survey to furnish him with 
a better background for comprehend- 
ing and for analyzing the arguments he 
finds there. 

In the final report of this Survey in 
the June Dun’s Review, there will be 
estimates of the dollar volume of each 
of these categories of taxation borne by 
business or collected through business, 
estimates of geographical differences in 
business taxation, and treatment of 
various other phases of the problem. 
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SURVEY OF BUSINESS TRENDS—1938 
SALES AND INVENTORIES 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT 


SALES AND INVENTORY TRENDS 


MANUFACTURING, WHOLESALING AND RETAILING 1935-1938 
(Percentage Changes; Dun & Bradstreet Survey: Data from Table 1) 
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O THOSE who seek the solutions 

of business and economic problems, 
these years seem to be fraught with 
momentous change. There is an in- 
creasing realization of the usefulness of 
every sort of data that may guide both 
current operations and examination of 
the economic structure. Statistics of 
business are more and more used by 
business men; the need is increasingly 
apparent. 

To shed further light upon the work- 
ings of our complicated business ma- 
chinery, the Dun & BrapstreET “Survey 
of Business Trends” is carried on as 
part of the organization’s program of 
economic research. The first report of 
this year’s survey (Dun’s Review, 
March, 1939, page 5) included pre- 
liminary estimates of general trends of 
sales and inventories in three broad 
fields of business: manufacturing, 


wholesaling, and retailing. It analyzed 
separately the trends in 16 large retail 
trades in which sufficient returns had 
been received at the time of tabulation 
to give a reliable picture of the 
trend. 

In this second report the manufac- 
turing and wholesaling sectors of the 
business world receive attention. 
Trends of sales and of inventories for 
28 industries and for 12 wholesale 
trades are presented and interpreted. 

The final report, due to appear in the 
May number, will include many addi- 
tional returns which perennially be- 
come available after the income tax 
deadline on March 15. There the trend 
of sales and inventories will be esti- 
mated for each industry and trade from 
which a sufficient number of returns 
have been received—probably about 


a number of retail trades not previously 
discussed, as well as final revision of the 
16 retail trade estimates previously re- 
ported. 

With the first report of the results of 
the survey there appeared a brief dis- 
cussion of the general background of 
this research activity. That has not 
been repeated here and should be re- 
viewed by any who are especially in- 
terested. Among the points reviewed 
are the changing price levels under- 
lying the dollar trend figures; the fact 
that business cycles do not obligingly 
turn up or down at the end of calendar 
years; and the differences in regional 
conditions which underlie the move- 
ment of national averages. 

Not all the Titans of our commer- 
cial world have as yet audited the 
1938 news from their wide empires, 
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returns. 
* Computed from Census. 


* Inventory figures pertain to independents only. 


the first report of the Survey was pre- 
pared. Preliminary estimates of sales 
and inventory trends can now be made 
for 28 industries and for 12 whole- 
sale trades. 

According to direct returns from 
about 3,900 manufacturing enterprises 
and additional data from trade associa- 
tions and other sources, the 1938 sales 
volume for all industry declined 23 per 
cent below 1937. On this basis the 
dollar volume of production for 1938 
is estimated at $46,816,000,000 as com- 
pared with $60,710,000,000 for 1937. 

From early returns a 15 per cent sales 
decline for manufacturing was esti- 
mated (Dun’s Review, March, 1939, 
page 5). The revised estimate rests on 
the experience of more than twice as 
many manufacturers with twice the 
sales volume available for the earlier 
estimate. Furthermore, privately com- 
piled figures, made available by trade 
associations, have been helpful in check- 
ing the results. 

Similarly, inventory curtailment by 
industry during: 1938 is now estimated 
at 12 per cent instead of 8 per cent as 
published in March. On the revised 
basis the dollar value of manufacturers’ 
stocks at the close of 1938 is estimated 


Census TREND REVISED 
Torats 1935 To EsTiMaTE 
1935 1936 1936" 
SALES Millions Per Cent Millions 
of Dollars Change of Dollars 
Manufacturing 44,999 +19 53,453 
Wholesaling 17,662 + 18 20,894 
Retailing . 33,161 + 13 37:47 
INVENTORIES (End of Year)— 
Manufacturing’ 8,653 + 15° 9,951" 
Wholesaling" . 2,054 +15 2,368 
Retailing’®... 3,344 + 10 3,692 


? “Revised Dun & BrapstrecT Estimates’’ are estimates recorded in last year’s Survey of Business Trends 
(Dun’s Review, May, 1938) revised in some part after conferences with representatives of the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census and the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce on the basis of Bureau of Census 
statistics for 1937 which have since become available. 
Dun & BRADSTREET estimates and then interpolate for 1936 according to previously established trends. 

*U. S. Census of Manufactures: complete coverage, not an estimate. 

* These estimates are preliminary and subject to further revision after later tabulation of a larger number of 

They are based on returns from 3,941 manutacturers with sales of $6,992,379,000; 1,577 whole- 

salers with sales of $646,095,000; 7,429 retailers with sales of $439,830,000. 

In the case of manufacturing inventories for 1935, 1936, and 1937 some revision 

was made with the help of income statistics of the U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


I, Sates anpD INVENTORY TRENDS FOR MANUFACTURING, 
WHOLESALING AND RETAILING, 1935-1938 


(Revised Dun & Bradstreet Estimates) 


TREND RevisEp TREND REVISED 
19361o EstiMATE 1937TO  EsTIMAaTE 
1937 1937" 1938 1938" 
Per Cent Millions Per Cent Millions 
Change of Dollars Change of Dollars | 
+14 60,710" —23 46,816 
+11 23,154 — 13 20,144 | 
+ 6 39,992 35,593 | 
+ 11,851°* —12 10,417 
2,305 
+ 10 4,077 — 5 3,882 


In general the method used was to revise the 1937 


at $10,417,000,000, compared with $11,- 
851,000,000 at the end of 1937. 
Among manufacturing industries, 
1938 sales dropped below 1937 most 
markedly in those lines, such as steel, 
automobiles, wool and other textiles, 
which we undoubtedly need but could 
postpone, while sales remained almost 
at the 1937 level in two industries whose 
products we may not need but couldn't 
think of postponing—tobacco and soft 
drinks. This liberty to be irrational is 
one of the chief 
boons of democ- 
racy. The most 
radical curtail- 
ments of inven- 
tories were report- 
ed by the heavy 
machinery and 
men’s clothing in- 
dustries, while in- 
ventories actually 
increased some- 
what, contrary to 
the general trend, 
in the reporting to- 
bacco and lumber 
concerns. 
Although the 
size of the sample 


has more than doubled, the sales de- 
cline of 13 per cent for wholesalers re- 
mains as published last month. Based 
on the experience of 1,600 reporting 
concerns, the aggregate wholesale sales 
volume for 1938 is estimated at $20,144,- 
000,000 as compared with $23,154,000,- 
ooo for 1937. However, the additional 
returns from wholesalers have caused a 
slight change in the estimate of inven- 
tory decreases by wholesalers during 
1938—from 8 per cent to 7 per cent. 

Two of the 12 wholesale trades ana- 
lyzed in this preliminary table main- 
tained sales in 1938 at about the 1937 
level—petroleum products and tobacco 
products. The sharpest decline was 
suffered by the wholesale electrical ap- 
pliance trade, with 26 per cent smaller 
sales in 1938 than in the previous year. 
The wholesale tobacco trade was the 
only one closing 1938 with inventories 
larger than at the beginning of the year, 
while the most marked curtailment of 
stocks occurred in the wholesale elec- 
trical trade. 

Figures from a voluntary sample of 
contributors are likely to show a more 
optimistic picture of trends than would 
be true of their respective trades as a 
whole; and the estimates of retail sales 
trends were compensated for that ten- 
dency. 

In the fields of manufacturing and 
wholesaling, large operators commonly 
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sell a substantial part of the total in- 
dustry volume. As a basis for estimates, 
their business fortunes are therefore 


pensated estimate,” or “best guess,” 
with respect to the trend of sales in 
addition to the actual trends shown by 


association executives and other quali- 
fied observers in the various industries 
and trades (tables II and IV). 


more representative than would be _ the sample of reporting concerns. No compensated estimates seem 
those of large retailers. Nevertheless, The compensated estimates of manu- necessary or possible in the case of in- 
the policy is pursued in the tabulations — facturers’ and wholesalers’ sales trends ventory trends. Inventory figures are 
presented here, of presenting a “com- are the result of conferences with trade _ presented only as computed from the 
II. Comparison oF SALES TREND Estimates FOR 28 INDUSTRIES, 1937-1938 | 
{ 
Percentace CHANGE | 
| Ui ) Year 1937 to Year 1938 j \ SALES IN 
INDUSTRIES of D. & B. Survey Mitions oF 
FOOD D. & B. Survey Domestic Commerce Compensated 1937 1935 | 
Mcat Packing (Fiscal year ends October 31). .........---. — 9 —9 — 9 3,128 2,846 
| Miscellaneous Food — 10 — 12 1,693 1,507 
TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 
Woolenand Worsted Goods: dane — 40 — 36 1,078 690 
| Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings. ............. — 12 — 19 —I17 1,183 982 
Women’s and Children’s Clothing and Accessories... .... — — 10 — 10 1,372 1,235 
Miscellaneous Textiles and Textile Products.............. — 21 — 23 —21 1,402 1,108 
FOREST PRODUCTS 
Lumber and Planing Mill Products: — 18 — 18 1,176 964 | 
| PAPER, PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Paper and Paper Products (except boxes)..............--- — 16 — § — 16 1,404 1,180 
| CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTS............ —14 — 10 —I4 2,395 2,060 | 
| LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS } 
Miscellaneous Leather Products..............6..000ee00 —12 — 20 —14 195 168 
| STONE, CLAY AND GLASS 
Stene ane Stone Products... — 19 — 18 — 19 439 355 
| IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS | 
Iron-and Steel — 44° — 38 — 44 4,168 2,334 | 
MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Metal Products: — 26 — 30 — 29 1,586 1,126 
ALL OTHER MANUFACTURING eas —I7 — 23° 23,669 18,249 
1 Estimated from published indexes. 
J ? Figures from Automobile Manufacturers’ Association. 
* Assumed to be the same as the average for all industries tabulated separately. 
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Survey sample and appear in tables 
III and V. 

The presence of “industrial giants” 
in the statistical corral lends particular 
significance to one refinement of 
method used in this Survey. Each size 


INDUSTRIES 
FOOD 
Beverages—Non-Alcoholic 


Meat Packing (Fiscal year ends October 31) 
Miscellaneous Food Manufacturing. . 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

Woolen and Worsted Goods. . 

Cotton Textiles... 

Silk and Rayon Goods... . . . 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings 

Women’s and Children’s Clothing and 

Miscellaneous Textiles and Textile Products 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


Lumber and Planing Mill Products 
Furniture 


PAPER, PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Paper and Paper Products (except boxes) 

Printing and Binding................ 


CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL 


Miscellaneous Leather Products 

STONE, CLAY AND GLASS 

Stone and Stone Products............... 
Clay and Glass Products... ...... . 

IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Iron and Steel Manufacturing... .. . 

Iron and Stcel Products... 
Hardware ............. 


MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 

Heavy Machinery. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products... . 


ALL OTHER MANUFACTURING 


MISCELLANEOUS 
| TOTAL MANUFACTURING......... 


III. Sates 


Per Cent Changes Base 
& 


group of concerns in any given indus- 
try is allowed in these computations 
only its proper relative importance as 
shown by Census and Treasury Income 
statistics. For instance, concerns with 
sales volumes of more than $10,000,000 


1 Estimated from published indexes. Figures from Automobile Manufacturers’ Association. 


¥ 


do go per cent of the business in the 
tobacco industry, but only 20 per cent 
of the total in the men’s clothing in- 
dustry. If, instead of the method used, 
the 1937 and 1938 sales volumes of the 
reporting concerns in any industry 


7 
AND INVENTORIES FOR 28 INDUSTRIES, 1935-193 
“don Aggregates of Dollar Volume Reported to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 
Estimated Trends--—--——— Reporting 
Reporting 1938 End of End of 1937 End of Inventory 
o—Fstimated Trends—— Sales Less 1935 to to Middle 1937 to Decreases 
1935-1937 1937-1938 than 1937 End of 1937 of 1938 End of 1938 During 1938 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Chaiege Change of Cases Change Change Change of Cases 
+ 90 ceca 50 + 66 + 3 — 2 43 
+ 36 —10 7 + 41 +7 — 13 52 
+19 72 Faz 62 
+419 — 10 63 + 25 — 4 — 5 50 
+17 — 40 81 + 4 —17 —11 67 
+16 —2 86 + 23 — 10 —12 64 
+14 —21 78 + 23 — 16 —15 61 
+ 16 — 12 77 +27 — 9 — 29 83 
+21 — 8 69 + 19 — 2 — 8 55 
+ 26 — 21 76 + 31 — 3 — 20 60 
+ 54 77 + 33 45 
+ 42 — 20 ) + 32 — 3 — 4 » 56 
+ 36 — 16 81 + 36 — 4 — 4 68 
+ 31 —17 89 + 16 — 6 — 12 74 
+ 26 — 7 52 + 20 — 5 
+33 70 + 43 63 
L 30 —13 94 + 33 — 14 61 
+ 40 79 + 37 69 
+50 == 19 59 23 9 46 
+ 48 —= 35 73 + 38 pees = 13 51 
+ 95 — + 50 — 13 
+ 65 27 S6 + 47 — 10 — 13 64 
+ 89 go + 31 
+51 + 43 —- 10 55 
+77 — 23 84 + 63 — 17 ame 61 
+ 38 — 47 + 40 — 38 i 
+ 64 — 26 81 +45 —11 — 18 55 
+ 19 — i! 46 + 20 + 5 + 3 43 
+ 39 37 —18 
+ 39 74 —12 57 
4 
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were totalled up just as received, the 
report of one very large corporation 
might, in some instances, comprise 90 
per cent of the sample, when the proper 
importance of large corporations in that 
industry is actually much smaller. Big 
business domination in statistics is 
more frequent even than in real life 
and easier to discern. 


Manufacturing 


Foop Inpustries—A decrease of g per 
cent in meat packers’ dollar volume for 
the fiscal year ending October 31, 1938, 
is believed to be accurate as reported, 
since that earlier fiscal closing date has 
resulted in the availability of figures 
from concerns representing over two- 
thirds of the industry’s production. 

The reporting confectionery manu- 
facturers curtailed inventories more 
rapidly than sales declined and this is 
in accord with trade observation. In 
deference to Department of Commerce 
figures, gathered from a broad sample 
of the industry in co-operation with the 
National Confectioners’ Association, 
the compensated estimate shows a 
more favorable trend than the report- 
ing sample of concerns. 


TEXTILEs AND CLorHinc—Among six 
clothing and textile groups shown in 
this preliminary report, the most radi- 
cal drop in sales is reported by the long- 
suffering wool textile industry, and 
here the compensated estimate show- 
ing 1938 sales 36 per cent below 1937, 
on the basis of trade association data, 
is 4 per cent more favorable than the 
record of the reporting sample of con- 
cerns. A considerable part of the de- 
cline can be traced to lower prices. In- 
ventories, however, were reduced only 
one-third as rapidly as sales volume. 

Cotton textile sales dropped off less 
rapidly than wool and likewise the de- 
cline is largely the result of lower prices. 
It may also be in both of these in- 
stances that failure of reported inven- 
tory figures to follow downward in step 
with sales indicates that not all inven- 
tory values were adjusted downward 
in year-end balance sheets. 


DUN ’ S 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES TRENDS 
CHANGE FROM 1937 TO 1938 BY INDUSTRIES 
(Dun & Bradstreet Survey, Compensated; Data from Table I) 


—35 —30 —20 —I5 —10 —5 ) 


+ PER CENT DECREASE 


AUTOMOBILES 
IRON AND STEEL ZB 
WOSVORSTED GOODS YA 
FOUNDRIES WMH MMW. 
NON-FERROUS 
METAL PRO 
HARDWARE 
= 
FURNITURE ZA 
| | 
NEAVY MACHINERY LLL 
COTTON TEXTILES 
-* 
TONE PRODUCTS -19 
LUMBER AND PLANING 
MILL PRODUCTS —18 
BOXES, PAPER 
PAPER AND PAPER 
PRODUCTS (EXCEPT BOXES) —16 
CHEMICALS AND 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS ae 
SHOES —13 
MISCELLANEOUS 
WOAND. ACCESSORIES —10 
CONFECTIONERY 
TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
BEVERAGES— 
NON-ALCOHOLIC 
TOTAL 
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The reported 21 per cent decline in 
sales of silk and rayon textile weavers 
is closely in accord with trade observa- 
tions. However, inventories in this in- 
dustry fell off more rapidly than for 
either cotton or wool textiles. 
According to observations by the 
trade, men’s and boys’ clothing sales 
were down by about 25 per cent, while 
the sales of furnishings declined only 
about 10 per cent. Therefore, the com- 
pensated estimate of 17 per cent more 
nearly reflects the sales experience of 
this industry than the 12 per cent de- 
cline reported by the concerns in the 
sample. Likewise, it follows very close- 
ly the Department of Commerce esti- 
mate of minus 19 per cent. Inventories 
nose-dived faster than sales, being off 
2g per cent at the end of 1938 from the 
1937 year-end level. This represents 
the most severe inventory decline re- 
ported by any of the industry groups. 
The compensated estimate of a 10 


Volume in the furniture industry, 
after a most encouraging experience in 
1937, was down 28 per cent according 
to figures assembled by the industry’s 
trade associations. Our compensated 
estimate is slightly more favorable on 
the basis of the experience of small 
upholsterers, many of whom are not 
members of the large associations. 


Paper, PrRintinG AND PuBLIsHiNG— 
Sales of the reporting manufacturers 
of paper and paper products (except 
boxes) were 16 per cent lower in 1938 
than in 1937. The fact that their in- 
ventories decreased by only one-quarter 
as much may tie in with trade observa- 
tions that production did not retreat as 
rapidly as sales. Reports from the paper 
box industry indicate a somewhat simi- 
lar trend with 18 per cent lower sales in 
1938 and more unanimity in reporting 
the bad news than occurred among the 
concerns of all 


of all the printing and binding done 
in the country. A similarly large 
sample of reports collected by the De- 
partment of Commerce has about the 
same per cent coverage, yet they show 
a 13 per cent decline in sales as com- 
pared with 7 per cent among the 
Dun & Brapsrreet sample. The com- 
pensated estimate of a 10 per cent de- 
cline is in this case a compromise since 
no better information will be available 
until the final report. 


Cuemicats—The present Survey esti- 
mate of a 14 per cent decline in dollar 
sales of chemicals and chemical prod- 
ucts is believed to reflect reliably the 
experience of this industry, since state- 
ments from several of the largest pro- 
ducers are included. This sample of 
reporting chemical companies shows 
inventories reduced during 1938 in step 
with the sales trend, and, according to 


per cent decline in manufacturers’ sales but two other in- 
of women’s clothing, is the composite dustries. _Inven- WHOLESALERS’ SALES TREND 
result of rather variant estimates for the tories had been CHANGE FROM 1937 TO 1938 BY TRADES 
several specialty lines within the in- curtailed consid- (Dun & Bradstreet Survey, Compensated; Data from Table IV) 
dustry. Trade reports indicate that ably during 1938, 
women’s coats and dresses slumped but not as much 
most, misses’ and children’s apparel as sales. How- 
and wash dresses somewhat less, sports- ever, three- AND APPLIANCES Z LZ 
wear hardly at all, while the output of fourths of the 
skirts and blouses is believed to have concerns, an un- <a 
been larger in 1938 than in 1937. usually high pro- HEATING SUPPLIES | ZZZZ- Vp 
ortion, reported 

ports of the contributing lumber mills holdings than in ee 
indicate an 18 per cent decrease in sales, 1937. 
which figure falls between two trade Since the print- aaies 
association estimates. The latter show ing and binding useiicies 
a 21 per cent decline in production, but — industry includes 
only a 15 per cent decline in shipments. a large number of PRODUCE AND FRUITS 
Whereas the contributors held larger small units, the 
inventories at the close of 1938 than at Survey sample of rapt = 
the beginning, trade association reports 387 concerns is AUTOMOTIVE ay 
on holdings indicate a slight decrease. expectedly the ope 
The valid conclusion from such largest number 
minor disagreement is that inventory reporting from 
holdings of lumber producers did not any industry. 
change much during 1938. A broader However, their 
sample of financial statements will be aggregate sales TOTAL WHOLESALING —3 
available as a basis for the estimates in represent only 
our final report. about 2 per cent 
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IV. Comparison 


WHOLESALE TRADES 


Groceries . . 
Produce and Fruits... . 
Dry Goods (general line)........ 
Hardware . 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products 
Automotive Equipment 


Plumbing and Heating Supplics. . 


Electrical Goods and Appliances... . 


Tobacco Products (except lcaf) 


All Other Wholesaling . . . 
TOTAL WHOLESALING 


Machinery and Equipment........ 


All Other Miscellaneous Supplies... ....... 


! Source: National Paper Trade Association of United States. 


oF SALES TREND EsTIMATES FOR 12 WHOLESALE TRADES, 1937-1938 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE ~ | 
——Year 1937 to Year 1937 to SALES IN 
D. & B. Survey Domestic Commerce of 1938—Census Compensated 1937 1935 | 
ise — 6 — 10 — 9 — 9 2,288 2,082 | 
ree — 9 — 13° —i4 —12 1,201 1,057 
ores — 13 — 15 — 25 — 15 1,153 980 
Speer — 13 —I4 — 19 — 13 561 489 | 
0 177 177 
— 5 —17 —7 527 490 
— 33 —19 — 30 — 23 614 473 | 

ics —14 — 21 — 24 —18 380 312 
— 26 — 45 — 14 680 545 
— 26° 26 —3 — 26 960 710 | 
— 1 946 936 | 
— 14 —12 — 19 — i4 522 449 
16 — 13 13,145 11,436 | 
— TI — 13 — 19 — 13 23,154 20,176 | 

= "Farm Products (Consumer Goods)."" Adjusted. 


mid-year Survey estimates, practically 
all of this reduction was accomplished 
during the second half of the year. 


SHoEs AND LeatHER Propuctrs—The 
Survey group of 36 shoe manufacturers, 
including some of the largest producers 
in the industry, were practically unani- 
mous in reporting a downward trend 
of sales. Though their reported decline 
of 13 per cent in sales seems unduly 
pessimistic to some trade observers, 
known price declines and pair-output 
figures cause us to prefer it as a pre- 
liminary estimate. Information gath- 
ered by the Tanners’ Council on con- 
sumption of cut shoe stock and findings 
would seem to indicate an 8 per cent 
decline in pair output. According to 
the reports tabulated, inventories de- 
clined during 1938 to a slightly greater 
extent than would have been expected 
from the sales trend. 

Sales records in the miscellaneous 
leather products industries were about 
the same as in the case of shoes but the 
inventories of these industries were not 
curtailed as sharply as shoe manufac- 
turers. 


Stone, Ciay, GLass—Aggregate 
sales volume of the reporting cement 


and stone products concerns was 1g per 
cent smaller in 1938 than in the previ- 
ous year. However, conditions in this 
industry appear to have been excep- 
tionally spotty, with 4o per cent of the 
concerns in the group showing in- 
creased sales, contrary to the general 
trend. Inventories among this sample 
of concerns had not declined as rapidly 
as sales. 

The clay and glass products group 
had retreated by only 13 per cent from 
the 1937 sales level, with inventories 
following closely in step. 


aNp SteEL—Because annual 
statements from many of the large steel 
makers are not yet available, the pre- 
liminary estimate of the dollar trend of 
iron and steel sales has been arrived at 
by computations from tonnage and 
price data, rechecked with trade ob- 
servers. The 44 per cent cut im sales 
volume for 1938 represents the most 
radical decline suffered by any of the 
industries analyzed, with the exception 
of automobiles. No inventory estimate 
has been attempted. 

As is common during a downtrend, 
fabricators of iron and steel products 
apparently did not suffer as sharp a 
sales decline as the primary producers. 
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A substantial sample of concerns from 
these industries shows aggregate 1938 
sales only 27 per cent below the 1937 
level and this trend has not been 
changed in our estimates. Inventories 
declined only half as rapidly as sales. 

The Survey sample of iron and steel 
foundries was extraordinarily unani- 
mous in reporting worse business in 
1938 than in 1937, and their aggregate 
sales showed a decline of 35 per cent. 
Since this is largely a job order business, 
many were unable to report inventory 
figures and consequently an estimate 
would be neither safe nor of great 
value. 

The 27 per cent decline in sales vol- 
ume of the reporting hardware and 
tool makers is in close agreement with 
the recently issued Department of 
Commerce estimate of 26 per cent for 
this industry. However, inventories at 
the end of 1938 were reported to be 
only 10 per cent below the previous 
year end. 


MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION 
Eouiement—According to the reports 
of the manufacturers of heavy machin- 
ery, engines, turbines, etc., that industry 
suffered less severely in 1938 than’ the 
automobile industry. Their sales were 
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only 23 per cent lower 
than in 1937 and our 
estimate for the indus- 
Iry 1s minus 25 per 
cent. _Inventories 
were curtailed accord- 
ingly. 

The 47 per cent de- 
cline in sales reported 
for the automobile in- 
dustry has a quality of 
a census figure rather 
than an estimate, be- 
ing based on very 
complete trade associ- 
ation data. No equiv- 
alent estimate of 


year-end inventory 


holdings, however, has been possible. 


Oruer the 
sales volume of the reporting producers 
and fabricators of non-ferrous metals 
Was 26 per cent lower in 1938 than in 
1937, inventories have been curtailed 
by only 18 per cent. However, exami- 
nation of the character of these con- 
cerns and consultation with trade ob- 
servers suggest that the estimates for 


the industry should show a 29 per cent 
sales decrease. 

The record of the tobacco industry is 
peculiar, in that the reporting concerns 
include several of the large and well- 
known cigarette manufacturers, yet the 
Survey tabulation shows a 1 per cent 
decline in contradiction to a 1 per cent 
increase in tobacco revenue stamp sales. 
Trade observers, furthermore, declare 


that no price decreases have occurred 


FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK, AT NIGHT—PHOTO, P. L. SPERR FROM ATLAS 


that would account 
for this. The signif- 
cant point is not the 


unsolved disagree- 


ment, but the fact chat 
no appreciable change 
has occurred in the in- 
dustry’s volume. Re- 


ported inventories are 
slightly larger than at 


the end of 1937. 


Wholesaling 


Foop TRADES—AI- 
though the reporting 
wholesale grocers sold 
only 6 per cent less 
in 1938 than in 1937 
this is a trade in which many small en- 
terprises serve the public along with the 
large, and there is an undoubted ten- 
dency for the successful operator to be 
more willing to report figures. The 
vecord of 6 per cent sales shrinkage 
shown by the Survey, is a safe guide 
to the wholesale merchant checking his 
own performance; but a 9 per cent de- 
cline appears to be a safer estimate of 

(Continued on page 43) 


V. Saves anp Inventory TRENDS FOR 12 WHOLESALE TRADES, 1935-1938 
(Per Cent Changes Based on Agercgates of Dollar Volume Reported to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 
ANNUAL SALES: INVENTORIES 
Estimated Trends--————_ Reporting 
Reporting 1038 End of End of 1937 End of Inventory 
——Fstimated Trends——\ Sales Less 1935 to to Middle 1937 to Decreases 
WHOLESALE TRADES 1935-1937 1937-1938 than 1937 End of 1937 of 1938 End of 1938 ~~ During 1938 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Change Change of Cases Change Change Change of Cases 
Produce and Fruits............ + 23 72 = 52 
Dry Goods (general line)... . +17 —13 85 + 34 — 10 —13 66 
Hardware + 31 —13 95 +17 — 5 74 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products +41 + 3 47 + i6 = T4 — 6 55 
Automotive Equipment....... . + 31 — 5 58 + 26 — 1 — 5 56 
Machinery and Equipment... . +72 — 23 78 + 38 ae = 56 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies. . +57 —14 83 + 19 — 1 — 8 56 
All Other Miscellaneous Supplies. . + 42 68 + 20 50 
Electrical Goods and Appliances... . . . + 69 — 26° 83 68 —i1 —25 56 
Tobacco Products (except leaf)... 2... + 36 + 2 40 +14 — 2 + 4 36 
+ 23 — 14 73 4-17 == 5 64 
All Other Wholesaling. — 32 —16 + 32 — 8 
TOTAL, + 32 72 + 32 58 
| 
1 Source: National Paper Trade Association of United States. 2 Adjusted. } 
| j 
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A short but an exceedingly damp month. . . . Business encouraged by more co- 
operative Government attitude and curbing of NLRB power by Supreme Court. 


British waiver permits Pan American Airways to plan overseas 17 PRESIDENT, vacation-bound, says no new taxes are planned for 
service in Spring. business. TNEC concludes insurance inquiry. 


‘TEXTILE workers’ union quits CIO to rejoin AF of L. 
18 GoLDEN GATE Fair opens. Madrid government asks Britain and 


France to seek peace on sole basis of clemency. 


PRESIDENT signs $725,000,000 work relict approvriation measure. 


20 Unirep States files $1,000,000 anti-trust suit against eighteen 


wance opens boarder Co fleeing Spanish Lovalist army. 
} automobile tire manufacturers, charging price collusion. 


Senate backs Virginia Senators by rejecting nomination of Floyd 
H. Roberts as district judge. “T NEC initiates insurance hearings. 21 Srock EXCHANGE raises capital fund requirement of member firms 
25 per cent, effective April 4. 
RoosEvELT asks Congress for $150,000,000 additional relief ap- 
propriation. 
23 MorGentuav asks Congress for survey of taxes curbing business. 


Dr. Oswatpo ARaNna, foreign minister of Brazil, arrives in 
United States for trade parleys. 


Hopkins, in Des Moines speech, declares recovery not reform is 
24 Government aim. Hungary ousts main Nazi party; signs ant- 


10 Pore Pius XI dies. Comintern pact of alliance to Reich. oe 
13 sure Covnr Justice Louis D. Brandeis retires. PresiveNt appeals to AF of L and CIO to heal breach. James J. 
25 Hines found guilty in Schultz racket. 


14 Str. VALENTINE’s Day. 
ye SupREME Court outlaws sit-down strikes; upsets NLRB rulings 
15 Unitep Srates court upholds dismissal of eleven defendants in in three cases; upholds Pennsylvania milk control law. 
Madison (Wis.) oil case. 
SENATOR WAGNER proposes national health program in amend- 
ment to Social Security Act. Azafia resigns as president of Spanish 


Turer-Jupcr Federal court validates constitutionality of National 28 ! 
Republic. 


16 Bituminous Coal Act. 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION .. . PRICES . 


.... FINANCE 


Industry and trade appeared to be marking time during 
February, as neither production nor sales equalled the usual 
seasonal advance, but the outlook for business was considered 
good because of favorable factors in the general economy. 
Early March reports generally confirmed the optimistic atti- 
tude, although European crises proved a dampening influence. 


SYCHOLOGICAL and _ political 

obstacles to a sustained business 
recovery continue to predominate. 
Certainly the critical European. situ- 
ation is well-balanced by encouraging 
domestic forces. Business is cheered 
by the Government’s new emphasis on 
recovery, by the strength of the build- 
ing industry, by the continuation of 


Industrial Production 


Government spending. There is an 
abundance of cheap credit, inventories 
are in a generally healthy condition, 
consumer purchases are well-sustained, 
raw materials are plentiful, steel oper- 
ations are being bolstered by railroad 
buying and orders for structural steel, 
and furthermore, the improvement to 
date has not been forced by speculation. 

The level of industrial operations did 
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total was somewhat lower. Daily pig 
iron production increased about 5 per 
cent over January, and the rate of oper- 
ation stood at 54 per cent of capacity 
as compared with 51.5 per cent in the 
previous month. Machine tool orders 
increased considerably in February, 
and were reported the highest for any 
month since September, 1937. Year-to- 
year gains were rather large: about 73 
per cent in steel operations, 59 per cent 
in iron output, and 121 per cent in ma- 
chine tool orders. During the first part 
of March, industrial activity in genera) 
showed little change from the February 
level. Steel ingot production advanced 
to around 56 per cent of capacity. 
The substantial volume of construc- 
tion contracts during recent months 
has led to an increase in orders of con- 
struction materials. The effect has been 
particularly noticeable in steel, lumber, 


Factory Payrolls 


U.S.B.L.S. Index (Revised) 


1923-1925 = 100 to February, although increased activ- january : og Foe 
1936 1937 1938 1939 ld b : li : h February 
January ity would have been in line with sea- 
| sonal expectations. Production of steel 74.6 
April ror 77 ingots averaged 54 per cent of capacity, June 70.8 
May 101 118 76 7? July 70.6 
approximately the same level as in 36.9 
August 117 88 / December and January. The weekly october 83.9 
September 109 oL “November 84.1 
October 110 a g6 average output was larger than Jan- December 86. 
November 88 LOZ 
December 925 84 oa uary, but due to the short month, the ~~ Pretiminary 
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and electrical equipment markets. 
Lumber production, despite the good 
volume of orders, decreased slightly in 
February, while cement production, 
following the improved building trend, 
increased considerably. Total construc- 
tion awards during February failed to 
equal the January level by about 5 per 
cent, due principally to the falling off 
of public projects, but the total was still 
about 85 per cent higher than last year, 
according to F. W. Dodge data. Resi- 
dential building was at the highest level 
for any February since 1929. 

Automobile output fluctuated nar- 
rowly during February, still showing 
greater volume than usual because of 
the attempt to level out wide seasonal 
variations in production. A slight de- 
cline in output during the last week of 
the month was attributable to labor dis- 
putes. Advances were recorded during 
the first part of March, and plants oper- 
ating on shorter schedules returned to 
a five-day week. 

Consumer goods activity was gen- 
erally somewhat slower during Feb- 


Department Store Sales 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


ruary. Advanced prices on cotton and 
wool, and particularly the higher price 
of Japanese silk, tended to curtail or- 
ders. A spurt in the purchase of cotton 
textiles manufactured under the lower 
price occurred, as sales were stimulated 
by heavy Government purchases for 
relief purposes. Cotton consumption 
as a whole failed to make the usual 
small seasonal advance. Silk deliveries 
declined about 19 per cent from the 
previous month, and a total of 33,219 
bales in February compared with 40,816 
in January. Rayon yarn deliveries de- 
creased from 27,100,000 to 25,700,000 


pounds in the same period. Shoe or- 
ders were doubled in February as com- 
pared with the same month last year. 

Freight-car loadings during Feb- 
ruary registered a slight contra-seasonal 
decrease, but exceeded loadings for the 
same period of last year by about 7 per 
cent. Operating revenues of the rail- 
roads in February were about 10 per 
cent higher than a year ago. Early 
March saw a reduction in coal loadings, 
but freight traffic other than coal in- 
creased in line with seasonal expecta- 
tions. 

National income probably showed 
little net change from the January level. 
The BLS preliminary index of factory 
payrolls rose less than seasonally from 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 
U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 

Dec. Jan. Feb. 

1938 1939 1939 

76.6 

76.6 

76.6 


Mar. 
1939 
37.0 76.7 
76.8 
76.6 


"| 76.7% 


76.9 


83.2 to 85.3. Cash farm income de- 
creased considerably during the month; 
income from livestock and livestock 
products showed less of a decrease than 
revenue from other crops. Prices re- 
ceived by farmers increased on the aver- 
age during February, and as a result, 
retail food prices rose slightly. 

Money in circulation increased from 
January to February, and the per capita 
figure rose from $50.87 to $51.44. The 
purchasing power of the dollar was re- 
duced slightly; wholesale price fluc- 
tuations were narrow, while retail 
prices showed a small increase. 

Retail trade centered about the pur- 
chase of wearing apparel as the Easter 
season approached. Practically all lines 
of trade increased in activity during 
March, after the less-than-seasonal ex- 
pansion of the previous month. The 
adjusted index of department store 
sales fell one point to 87 in February. 
Rural sales increased slightly more than 
seasonally, mail-order sales rose mod- 
erately, and chain-store sales were well 


above the previous month’s level. Fur- 
niture sales made a very satisfactory 
showing for February, running about 3 
per cent ahead of 1938, while inven- 
tories were reported approximately 5 
per cent lower. 

Anticipating Spring demands, pur- 
chases by retailers of goods at whole- 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 
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sale increased during February, 
particularly in the apparel lines. Com- 
mitments were still fairly cautious, 
however, and merchants generally 
placed orders mainly for immediate 
turnover. Wholesale commodity prices 
in early March were at the best levels 
of the year. 

The volume of transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange totalled 
13,873,350 in February, as compared 
with 25,182,350 in January. New capi- 
tal flotations increased, and the market 
value of all listed shares rose over a 
billion dollars. An increase in the 
market value of bonds was also noted. 

Excess reserves of member banks 
have continued to expand. Despite 
the abundance of available credit; com- 
mercial, agricultural, and industrial 
loans made by member banks failed to 
show any appreciable change. 

According to recent reports, the fi- 
nancial picture, due mainly to the ef- 
fects of international uncertainty, has 
taken on a darker tone. Prices of 
securities receded sharply, after fluc- 
tuating narrowly during February and 
rising moderately in the first two weeks 
of March. Foreign exchange rates also 
reflected the unsettled conditions. Re- 
ports on gold movements indicated 
that the United States gold stock has 
continued to expand due to the influx 
of foreign funds. 
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TRADE INDEX DROPS 


The United States Trade Barometer fell to 84.1 (preliminary) in February from 91.3 in Jan- 
uary. Barometer figures are compiled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc.; trade information is reported by 157 district offices of DUN & Brapstreet, INc. 


LTHOUGH the level of retail trade activity during 
February continued to be more than 7 per cent above 
last year’s comparative, sales failed to expand sufficiently 
on a seasonal basis to prevent a further drop of 7.9 per cent 
in the preliminary United States Trade Barometer. The 
figure stood at 84.1, 7.2 points lower than in January, when 
the barometer registered a month-to-month decline for 
the first time since June. 

Department store sales in February showed little change 
from the volume of the preceding month, but turnover was 
not up to expectations. Clearances of Winter goods gave 
Way to promotions of furniture, floor coverings, and other 
household goods. Interest centered also on wearing ap- 
parel, but despite the approach of Easter, lingering Winter 
weather in many parts of the country prevented consumers 
from shopping with their customary ardor. Other indi- 
cators of trade activity, such as bank debits and new car 


sales, were more expressive of an actual decline in activity 
than department store sales. 

Wholesale trade in general continued to make a better 
showing than retail. Although there were no trade shows 
to act as a stimulating influence, inventories were generally 
low, and as Winter replacement orders tapered off, whole- 
salers were busy with new orders of Spring apparel and 
house-furnishings. Buying continued to be cautious, how- 
ever, for immediate rather than long-term needs. 

January reports of activity showed a decline in trade in 
the majority of the twenty-nine regions. Only the barom- 
eters of nine regions, mainly in the Northwest and the 
South, showed increases over December. The largest of 
the increases was one of 7.9 per cent in lowa and Nebraska. 
Decreases from the December level varied from 0.6 in the 
Kansas City territory to 13.1 in the Pittsburgh area. Thir- 
teen regions throughout the country showed declines of less 
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than 5 per cent, and only two—Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
—were more than 10 per cent. 
There continues to be a notable contrast between the 


REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


Jan. Retail 
barometers of the South and those of the Northeast in com- m..2 PA acs 1935 
parison with the country as a whole. As may be noted on REGION Index Jan. 1938 (%) % 
the following pages, the barometers for the Southern re- 
gions have been well above the United States average for U.S. 913 77 | 100.0 
some time, while most areas of the industrial North have 
1. NEW ENGLAND 83.6 78 
fallen behind. 
Every one of the regions in January showed a year-to-year 2. NEW YORK CITY 78.9 -73 | 103 
increase for the first time since August, 1937. Both the 
P Py 3. ALBANY AND 93.5 8.8 26 
Florida and the Atlanta and Birmingham regions registered SYRACUSE 
gains of about 19 per cent, while seven scattered regions— 4. BUFFALO AND 81.9 -50] 19 
H 
New England, Detroit, lowa and Nebraska, Memphis, 
. 5 5. NORTHERN NEW 79.0 -~ 49 29 
New Orleans, Portland and Seattle, and Los Angeles—were JERSEY 
between 10 and 15 per cent above a year ago. Twelve re- 6. PHILADELPHIA 798 + 49 6.2 
gions reported trade increases of 5 to 10 per cent over 1933, 
7. PITTSBURGH 82.4 + 24 3.7 
and nine regions were less than 5 per cent above last year. 
In comparison with the same month a year ago, the South 8. CLEVELAND 839 ~99} 29 
again is in a favorable position, although a few other regions 
: 9. CINCINNATI AND 99.4 + 89 3.1 
show better-than-average improvement also. COLUMBUS 
10. INDIANAPOLIS 99.8 + 74 26 
THE MAP AND CHART compare the January, 1939, indexes with AND LOUISVILLE 
those for the same month a year ago. The column at the extreme right 11. CHICAGO 92.9 + 43 6.4 
of the chart indicates the relative importance of the regions: the figures 
are percentages of national retail trade from the 1935 Census of Business. 12. DETROIT 87.4 137 40 
THE INDEXES for the regions are charted, with U. S., from 1937, on . 
pages 34-37. They are composites based on: bank debits (Federal Reserve 13. MILWAUKEE 97.7 + 47 22 
Board), department store sales (Federal Reserve Board), new car regis- 
trations (R. L. Polk & Company), and life insurance sales (Life Insurance 14. MINNEAPOLIS 1000 + 66 45 
Sales Research Bureau). In regions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14, wholesale sales AND ST. PAUL 
(Department of Commerce), and in region 2, advertising linage (Editor 
and Publisher), which were found to make those indexes more accurate, 15. pet nn 98.3 +1311 3.0 
are included. In region 15, department store sales have been omitted. 
Each index is separately adjusted for seasonal variation and for the number 16. ST. LOUIS 97.4 + 13 25 
of business days in each month. All are comparable. The monthly average 
for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100. The preliminary figure for the 17. KANSAS CITY 99.1 36 36 
United States is computed one month before the regional figures are 
available. 18. MARYLAND AND 100.6 + 5.2 3.8 
_ THE PARAGRAPHS printed opposite the 29 regional charts quote VIRGINIA 
figures for January bascd on samples of department and retail stores report- 19. NORTH AND 106.9 +79 21 
ing to the Federal Reserve banks; for February and for the first half of SOUTH CAROLINA 
March based on opinions and comments of business men in various lines : 
of trade, gathered and weighed by the local DuN & BrapstReET offices. 
21. FLORIDA 1183 +189 13 
| | | | | 22. MEMPHIS 101.2 +13.6 
UNITED STATES TRADE BAROMETER 
140 SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 23. NEW ORLEANS 105.7 +14.0 1.0 
24. TEXAS 119.2 +29] 45 
F-120 
25. DENVER 103.9 + 66 13 
1928-32 = 100 26. SALT LAKE CITY 914 + 25 8 
27. PORTLAND AND 92.9 +110 27 
SEATTLE 
80 os 28. SAN FRANCI 93.8 + 62 3.4 
| 8. S 
/ v 29. LOS ANGELES 96.5 +104 | 39 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
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THE REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


These indexes of consumer purchasing are cor- 
rected for seasonal variation; the monthly aver- 
age for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100 (see 
preceding page). Charts showing the curves 
since January, 1928, were published in the March, 


1. New ENGLAND 

JAN. 83.6 87.0 JAN. 1938, 76.0 
January—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January: Boston —4, Provi- 
dence +2, New Haven —8. Frspruary—Percent- 
age retail trade increases over previous February: 
Bangor-Portland 0, Manchester-New Bedford- 
New Haven 5, Boston 6, Worcester 1, Providence 
3, Hartford 10; Springfield trade off 9% from last 
year. Wholesale trade changes: Portland 0, Boston 
+4, Springfield —10. Payrolls and production 
above last year and steady to improved in month. 
Shoe volume good. Woolen and worsted mills 
active. Collections fair to good in comparison with 
a year ago. Marcu—Industry continued active; 
employment improved somewhat. Spring demands 
bolstered trade. 


3. ALBANY AND SYRACUSE 

JAN., 93.5 96.0 JAN. 1938, 85.9 
Janvuary—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January: Syracuse —7, 
Northern State +1, Central State —5. FEBRUARY 
—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
February: Albany —s, Binghamton +-1, Utica —6, 
Syracuse —4. Wholesale trade changes: Albany 
0, Syracuse +4. Prices of potatoes, cabbage, and 
other vegetables fairly steady, below last year. 
Payrolls and production steady to below January 
level; industry generally improved over last year. 
Typewriter, electrical appliance, and pressing ma- 
chine manufacturing fairly active. Orders at knit- 
ting mills sparse and prices low. Collections fair. 
Marcu—Retail trade continued at low volume. 
Manufacturing activity spotty. 


5. NorrHern New Jersey 
JAN., 79.0 86.9 JAN. 1938, 75.3 


January—Northern New Jersey department store 
sales 5% below previous January. FEBRUARY— 
Newark retail sales volume 4% below February 
of last year; wholesale trade off 6%. Bank clear- 
ings 4% below last year in Newark, 4° above 
a year ago in Northern New Jersey. Production 
and sales up from 1938, steady with January; em- 
ployment and payrolls steady with previous month 
and with previous year. Collections fair in whole- 
sale divisions, slow in retailing and manufacturing. 
Marcu—Retail sales 10% ahead of last year. Sales 
of millinery, dresses, suits, and coats showed im- 
provement. Sales of leather goods, excepting shoes 
and footwear, rather quiet. Production of airplane 
parts and accessories active. 
steady. 


Industry generally 


7. PITTSBURGH 
JAN., 82.4 DEC., 94.8 JAN. 1938, 80.7 


JanuaRY—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January: Pittsburgh —7, 
Wheeling +7, West Virginia State —2, FEBRUARY 
—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
February: Erie -++10, Pittsburgh —15, Youngs- 
town-Clarksburg 0, Parkersburg —20, Huntington 
(Continued directly opposite) 
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1939, number and will appear semi-annually. 
Additional information about the indexes and 
about their especial usefulness in regional sales 
quota work, back figures, and data about regional 
boundaries is available for users of the indexes. 


2. New York City 

JAN., 78.9 85.5. 1938, 73-5 
January—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous January: New York City 9, 
Bridgeport-Westchester-Stamford 1. FeBRuARY— 
Percentage retail trade changes from previous Feb- 
ruary: Bridgeport —10, New York City depart- 
ment store sales —6, parcel deliveries —3, hotel 
sales —7. Bank clearings up 16% from last Febru- 
ary in New York City, and up 12% in Westchester 
County. Production and payrolls increased. Large 
seasonal gain noted in apparel industries. Shoe 
firms busier than at same time last year; output 
increased since January. Marcu—Retail sales show 
increase of approximately 5% over 1938 compara- 
tive. Demand for seasonal merchandise strong. 
Building reports favorable. 


4. BurraLo anpD RocHEsTER 

JAN., 81.9 DEC., 86.0 JAN. 1938, 78.0 
January—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous January: Buffalo 7, Rochester 
10, Niagara Falls 22. Fresruary—Percentage re- 
tail trade changes from previous February: Buffalo 
—2, Jamestown +6, Elmira—Rochester —7. Buf- 
falo wholesale trade off 2% from a year ago. Farm 
income steady with last year; prices down. Payrolls 
and production below last year in Buffalo and 
Rochester, steady in Elmira, up in Jamestown. 
Rochester clothing and photographic industries 
active. Jamestown furniture manufacturing slow, 
steel strong. Collections fair to slow. Marcu— 
Spring demand good in wholesale divisions. Retail 
sales show some improvement. Steel production 
above last year’s level. 


6. PHILADELPHIA 


JAN., 79.8 DEC., 89.1* JAN. 1938, 76.1 
January—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January: Trenton +3, 
Philadelphia —4, Scranton +4, Wilmington —3. 
FEBRUARY—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous February: Trenton —2, Allentown-Read- 
ing +5, Philadelphia —4, Scranton +2, Wilkes- 
Barre +3, Williamsport —15, Harrisburg—Johns- 
town —5, York 8, Wilmington +4. Philadelphia 
wholesale trade 18% above a year ago. Payrolls 
and production generally above last year. Pottery, 
rubber, and textile industries active. Coal mining 
curtailed. Collections fair. _Marcu—Moderate 
priced apparel lines reacted most favorably in 
Spring merchandise movement. Considerable re- 
ordering in wholesale divisions. * Revised. 


—3, Charleston +5, Bluefield —13. Wholesale 
trade changes: Erie +15, Pittsburgh —8, Charles- 
ton +5. Spring plowing begun. Payrolls and pro- 
duction irregular in comparison with last year. 
Pittsburgh steel operations scheduled at about 47%, 
against 30% a year ago. Glass and chemical manu- 
facturing active. Coal industry unsettled. Marcu 
—Retail trade spotty, averaging about 10% below 
last year. Steel production steady. 
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REGIONS 8 - 15 


8. CLEVELAND 

JAN., 88.9 DEC., 1938, 80.9 
Janvary—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January: Cleveland —4, 
Akron +7, Toledo —3. Fesruary—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous February: Cleve- 
land +4, Akron +10, Canton —5, Lima —10, 
Toledo 0. Wholesale trade increases: Cleveland 
5, Akron 3, Toledo 0. Payrolls and production 
generally steady to above last year. Coal industry 
at low level. Steel operations off somewhat in 
month, but well ahead of 1938. Glass and textile 
industries fairly active. Collections fair to good. 
Marcu—Automobile production and _ sales im- 
proved. Steel rate declined slightly. Employment 
gained. Building activity up sharply. Retail trade 
slackened somewhat. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE 


JAN., 99.8 107.5 JAN. 1938, 92.9 
Janvary—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January; Louisville +6, 
Indianapolis -+-3, Fort Wayne —4. Fresruary— 
Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
February: Louisville —10, Evansville +8, Indian- 
apolis +-2, Terre Haute 0, Fort Wayne +5. 
Wholesale trade decreases: Louisville 15, Indianapo- 
lis 5. Livestock numbers 5% greater than last 
year. Production and payrolls steady to above a 
year ago. Metal product manufacturing active. 
Gasoline pump production up seasonally. Collec- 
tions steady in comparison with a month ago, 
about even with last year. MarcH—Retail trade 
active in Indianapolis, slow in Louisville. Whole- 
sale activity improved. Industry steady. 


12. DetRoiT 
JAN., 87.4 DEC., 87.3. JAN. 1938, 76.9 


January—Detroit department store sales 15% above 
previous January. Fesruary—Percentage retail 
trade increases over previous February: Detroit 3, 
Grand Rapids 12, Saginaw 10. Wholesale trade 
increases: Detroit 14, Grand Rapids 10. Hot house 
vegetables of good quality, finding ready market; 
prices about same as last year. Production and 
payrolls steady with January, up in comparison 
with last year. Automobile production about 30° 
above 1938. Metal industries stepping up output. 
Furniture manufacturers increased employment and 
payrolls. Collections good. Marcn—Retail sales 
improved as unseasonable weather ceased. Spring 
apparel sales were particularly active. Automobile 
sales up. 


14. Minneapouis St. 


JAN., 100.0 DEC., 95.5. JAN. 1938, 93.8 
January—Minneapolis-St. Paul—Duluth-Superior 
department store sales 49% above previous January. 
Frsruary—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous February: Duluth—Butte —8, Minneapolis 
+8, St. Paul —3, Fargo —10, Sioux Falls ++5, 
Billings 0, Great Falls —5. Wholesale trade 
changes: Duluth —10, Minneapolis +-2, Great Falls 
—s. Winter wheat in good condition due to 
sufficient moisture. Range conditions good. Pay- 
rolls and production steady to below a year ago. 
Employment increased in agricultural implement 
and auto parts manufacturing plants. Oil industry 
steady. Flour demand even. Collections fair to 
slow. Marcu—Bargain sales increased sales vol- 
umes despite storms. Manufacturing improved. 
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g. CINCINNATI AND CoLUMBUS 
JAN., 99.4 DEC., 97.7 JAN. 1938, g1.3* 


JanuaRY—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Cincinnati 1, Dayton 
7, Columbus 5. Fesruary—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous February: Cincinnati- 
Springfield —5, Dayton +10, Columbus 0, Zanes- 
ville +1. Wholesale trade changes: Cincinnati 
+5, Columbus 0. Dairy and poultry prices steady. 
Tobacco prices satisfactory. Payrolls and produc- 
tion vary in comparison with last year. Novelty 
pottery and artware industries improved. Shoe 
industry reported gains. Collections fair to slow 
in comparison with last year, improved in month. 
Marcu—Retail and wholesale trade about even 
with 1938. Increases reported largely in Spring 
apparel lines. * Revised. 


11. Cuicaco 


JAN. 92.9 DEC. 97.5 JAN. 1938, 89.1 
January—Chicago—Peoria department store sales 
off 5% from previous January. Frsruary—Per- 
centage retail trade changes from previous February: 
Chicago—Peoria +5, Rockford —15, South Bend 
+10. Chicago wholesale trade up 9% from a year 
ago. Livestock sales lower. Payrolls and produc- 
tion vary in comparison with a year ago. Machine 
tool industry slow. Furniture manufacturing very 
dull. Automotive and aviation plants on three- 
day-week working schedules. Collections fair to 
slow in comparison with same period of last 
year, about steady with the preceding month. 
Marcn—Good response to furniture sales; retail 
trade level improved. Building activity favorable. 
Steel output up. 


13. MILWAUKEE 
JAN. 97.7 DEC., 98.7. 1938, 93.3 


JaANuARY—Milwaukee department store sales up 
1°% from previous January. Fesruary—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous February: Mil- 
waukee 5, Green Bay 20. Milwaukee wholesale 
trade also up 5% from previous February. Dairy 
prices low. Payrolls and production steady with 
a year ago, steady to up in month. Machine 
tools, auto parts and accessories, and metal trades 
most active industries. Paper mills operating full 
time; backlogs normal. Labor situation improved; 
only minor troubles reported. Collections vary, 
good to slow. Marcu—Retail business improving. 
Metal trades still active. Hosiery mills also making 
favorable reports. General situation same as last 
month. 


15. Iowa aND NEBRASKA 

JAN., 98.3. DEC., JAN. 1938, 86.9 
January—Omaha department store sales 5° above 
previous January. Fresruary—Percentage retail 
trade changes from previous February: Burlington 
+10, Cedar Rapids +3, Davenport-Dubuque—Des 
Moines —5, Waterloo 0, Sioux City-Omaha —3. 
Wholesale trade changes: Sioux City +9, Des 
Moines —5, Omaha —3. Heavy snows insure 
moisture for growing season. Payrolls and pro- 
duction vary in comparison with last year. Hosiery 
mills and packing plants steady. Food processing 
less active. Farm machinery production increased. 
Collections fair to slow. _MarcH—More heavy 
snows hindered retail trade, while farming outlook 
was improved. Building permits showed sub- 
stantial gain over 1938. 
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REGIONS 


16. St. Louis 
JAN. 97-4 DEC., 96.1 JAN. 1935, 90.8 


January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: St. Louis 2, Spring- 
tield (Mo.) 3, Quincy 8. Fresruary—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous February: St. 
Louis +2, Springfield (Mo.) +3, Springfield (IIl.) 
—13, Quincy —5. St. Louis wholesale trade 6% 
above previous February. Winter wheat in good 
condition. Payrolls and production above a year 
ago in St. Louis and Springfield, Mo.; below last 
year in Quincy and Springfield, Ill. Factory unem- 
ployment offset somewhat by increased construction 
Collections fair. Marcu—Boot and shoe 


activity. 
Retail sales, aided 


manufaeturing ahead of 1938. 
by mild weather, increased 10% over last year. 
Wholesale activity continues good. 


18. MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


JAN., 100.6 DEC.,109.9 JAN. 1938, 95.6 
January—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January: Baltimore —7, 
Washington +1, Richmond 0, Virginia State —1. 
Fresruary—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous February: Baltimore—Norfolk—Roanoke 
—2, Washington + 3, Richmond o, Lynchburg 
Bristol +5. Wholesale trade changes: Baltimore 
+4, Norfolk —5, Richmond —3.  Fall-planted 
crops in good condition. Livestock doing well; 
feed supplies ample. Production and_ payrolls 
steady to above a year ago. Rayon and furniture 
industries active. Shoe factories operating at 
capacity. Collections fair. Marcu—Retail trade 
Build- 


volume approximately 2% below last year. 
ing industry active. 


20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM 


JAN., 118.3 DEC., 119.4 JAN. 1938, 99.6 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Atlanta 9, Birming- 
ham 1, Montgomery 2, Chattanooga 10, Nashville 
13. Fesruary—Percentage retail trade changes 
over previous February: Atlanta +8, Augusta— 
Columbus-Birmingham—Mobile +5, Macon +4, 
Savannah-Nashville —10, Montgomery —3, Knox- 
ville o. Wholesale trade increases: Atlanta 5, 
Birmingham 10, Nashville 2. Dark fired tobacco 
bringing good prices. Production and_ payrolls 
steady to above last year. Production of lumber, 
brick, and other building materials showed small 
increase over January; construction activity 50° 
above last year. Marcu—Favorable weather aided 
movement of goods, both retail and wholesale. 


22. 


JAN., 101.2 DEC., 98.6 JAN. 1938, 89.1 
JaNuary—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Memphis 3, Fort 
Smith 0, Little Rock 9. Fresruary—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous February: Mem- 
phis—Fort Smith 5, Little Rock 8. Memphis whole- 
sale trade up 10% from previous February level. 
Spinach crop delayed by rain but in good condition. 
Berries and fruits in Arkansas not materially dam- 
aged by frosts. Cotton outlook fair. Production 
and payrolls steady to above last year. Lumber 
business quiet; demand off. Furniture industry 
operating 10 to 40°% above a year ago. Collections 
fair to good. Marcu—Slight pickup noted in 
Spring apparel sales. Buying at wholesale mainly 
for immediate needs. 
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17. Kansas City 
JAN., 99.1 DEC., 99.7. «JAN. 1938, 95-7 


January—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January: Kansas City 0, 
Wichita —3, Oklahoma City +11, Tulsa —7. 
Fesruary—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous February: Kansas City 0, St. Joseph —2, 
Topeka +3, Wichita-Oklahoma City-Tulsa —5. 
Wholesale trade changes: Kansas City +5, Okla- 
homa City —5. Rains and snow improved Winter 
wheat situation; ground in good shape for Spring 
planting. Payrolls and production steady to below 
last year. Meat packers report losses for 1938. 
Work clothing manufacturing fairly active. Col- 
lections fair to slow. Marcu—Livestock and soil 
conditions continue normal. Retail trade showed 
slight loss from the 1938 comparatives. 


19. NortH anp CaroLina 


JAN., 106.9 DEC., 108.1 JAN. 1938, gy.1 
January—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: North Carolina 4, 
South Carolina 1. Fresruary—Percentage retail 
trade changes from previous February: Asheville 
+1, Winston-Salem-Greenville Charlotte o, 
Raleigh—Wilmington —5, Charleston +-6, Colum- 
bia +10. Wholesale trade changes: Wilmington 
—5, Charleston 0, Winston-Salem +8. Cold spell 
and rains damaged potato and cabbage crops. Farm 
Payrolls and production steady to 
above last year. Fertilizer factories on full time. 
Hosiery output showed sharp gain. Furniture 
manufacturing active. Collections fair to good. 
Marcn—Retail trade off 12 to 15°% because of 
continued rains. Employment improved over 1938. 


prices low. 


21. Fiorina 


JAN., 118.3 DEC., 112.0 JAN. 1938, 99.5 
January—Florida department store sales 8°% above 
previous January. Fresruary—Percentage retail 
sales changes from previous February: Jacksonville 
—2, Miami +3, Tampa +7. Wholesale trade 
increases: Jacksonville -+-1, Tampa +10. Citrus 
prices still low, but shipments increasing. Vege- 
table prices fair, shipments improved. Payrolls 
and production fairly steady with last year’s com- 
parative level. Lumber demand off slightly; pro- 
duction even, but not up to normal. Cigar industry 
continues to show gain. Naval stores reported 
demand and prices up some from January. Collec- 
tions generally good. Marcu—Strawberry  ship- 
ments increasing; prices firm. Retail and whole- 
sale trade continues up from 1938. 


23. New Or.eans 


JAN., 105.7 DEC., 110.6 JAN. 1938, 92.7 
January—New Orleans department store sales up 
from previous January level. Fesruary— 
Percentage retail trade changes from previous Feb- 
ruary: New Orleans—Meridian 0, Jackson —8. New 
Orleans wholesale trade also even with last year. 
Early vegetables and strawberries maturing fast; 
strawberry auctions about to start. Soil being pre- 
pared for cotton crop. Production and_ payrolls 
steady to below last year and even with January. 
New wells being developed in petroleum industry. 
Public works progressing on extensive scale. Col- 
lections fair. Marcu—Pick-up noted in Spring 
buying of wholesale dry goods and notions. Lum- 
ber orders above last year. Retail sales show gain 
of 5 to 10% over 1938. 
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24. TEXxas 

JAN., 119.2 DEC., 114.8 JAN. 1938, 115.8 
January—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January: Dallas o, Fort 
Worth—Houston +1, San Antonio —7. FEBRUARY 
—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
February: Dallas —8, Fort Worth—-Beaumont —2, 
Amarillo—Lubbock -++-2, Wichita Falls —20, El 
Paso—Galveston-Shreveport —10, Houston—Waco 
o, Austin-San Antonio —3. Wholesale trade 
changes: Dallas —5, Houston—Fort Worth o, San 
Antonio +12, Shreveport —15. Delay in corn 
planting due to rain. Wheat crop in good con- 
dition. Production and payrolls generally steady 
with a year ago. Lumber and oil industries quiet. 
Collections fair. Marcu—Furniture and building 
material sales strong. Trade generally spotty. 


26. Sarr Lake City 
JAN., 91.4 DEC., 94.0 JAN. 1938, 89.2 


January—Salt Lake City department store sales 
5% below previous January. Fesruary—Salt Lake 
City retail trade up 5° from previous February; 
four fire sales contributed to a substantial rise in 
department store sales. Wholesale trade about 
even with January and with last year, slackening 
somewhat in latter part of month. Abundance of 
snow assured ample moisture for the Inter- 
mountain territory; range conditions good. Pro- 
duction and payrolls steady with January and with 
February, 1938. Coal production and employment 
up about 10% above a year ago. Other industries 
show little change. Collections fair. Marcu— 
Retail sales slightly ahead of last year’s level. 
Cattle receipts about even with a year ago. 


28. San Francisco 
JAN. 93.8 98.8 1938, 88.3 
January—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January: San Francisco —3, 
Oakland +1. Fresruary—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous February: San Francisco 
+4, Oakland-Sacramento +5, Fresno —10. San 
Francisco wholesale trade still 3°% above last year’s 
level. Dry spell gave farmers some worry; rainfall 
50% below normal. Raisin prices increased; de- 
mand more steady. Production and payrolls steady 
to below last year. Shipbuilding more active. 
Canneries closed. Home building showing con- 
siderable gain. Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition opened under favorable circumstances. 
Marcu—Trade gains due to Exposition not up 
to expectations. Lumber output up. 
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25. DENVER 
JAN., 103.9 DEC., 108.8 JAN. 1938, 97.5 
January—Denver department store sales 1% below 
previous January. Fesruary—Percentage retail 
trade changes from previous February: Denver —1, 
Albuquerque 0. Denver wholesale trade off 4% 
from previous February level. Unfavorable weather 
hampered trade, although numerous apparel sales 
met with fair response. Furniture, women’s and 
men’s Spring apparel lines active in wholesale 
buying. Cold Winter has delayed Spring planting. 
Considerable moisture makes crop prospects best 
in years. Production and payrolls show little 
change from January or from a year ago. Collec- 
tions slow. MarcH—Warmer, more pleasant 
weather stimulated retail sales; volume about even 
with a year ago. Wholesale orders above 1938. 


27. PorTLAND AND SEATTLE 
92.9  DEC., JAN. 1938, 83.7 


January—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous January: Seattle +5, 
Tacoma +4, Spokane o, Portland —1. Fesruary 
—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
February: Seattle —8, Tacoma +5, Spokane —3, 
Portland +2. Wholesale trade changes: Seattle 
—21, Portland +1. Competition of low-priced 
citrus fruits hindered sale of apples. Production 
and payrolls vary in comparison with last year; 
up in Tacoma, steady in Portland, down in Seattle 
and Spokane. Lumber by-products manufacturers 
receiving more orders than regular lumber pro- 
ducers. Collections slow. Marcu—Wholesale and 
retail trade improved somewhat. Home construc- 
tion gaining in volume. 


29. Los ANGELES 
JAN. 96.5. DEC., g8.0* JAN. 1938, 87.4 
JaNuary—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous January: Los Angeles 2, 
Phoenix 7. Fresruary—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous February: Los Angeles— 
Phoenix 0, San Diego —6. Los Angeles wholesale 
trade even with last year’s comparative. Wind- 
storm damaged navel orange crop 25%. Produc- 
tion and payrolls steady with last year. Copper 
production down. Motion picture studio activity 
well above last year. Automobile assembly and 
tire production at satisfactory levels for time of 
year. Building operations down from January but 
ahead of last February. Marcu—Dollar sales of 
department, apparel, and furniture stores con- 
siderably ahead of last year. * Revised. 
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NUMBER OF FAILURES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES * 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


LiaBILirigEs * 


1939 1938 1937 1939 1938 1937 1939 1938 1937 
Jan. 45377 841 19,122 21,415 12,003 27,162 14,992 
Feb 963 =1,149 755 12,788 21,028 14,004 12,795 25,501 22,887 
Mar. 861 9905325 22,501 80,373 783878 
Apr. 1,172 818 21,147 12,893 29,355 13,628 
May 1,123 875 19,139 13,088 19,831 14,965 
June 1,073 703 15,918 12,829 16,892 16,737 
July 1,038 651 14,761 12,780 15,008 13,955 
Aug. 1,015 736 16,382 14,950 17,252 19,473 
Sept 866 584 14,341 9,818 15,183 ~=11,308 
Oct 997 815 13,219 14,079 16,960 
Nov. 984 842 12,302 16,400 17,281 17,709 
Dec. 875 1,009 36,528 27,818 54,736 36,963 
Total . 12,836 9,490 246,505 183,253 335,534 276,876 

* In thousands of dollars. + Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 


Dwun’s INsotvency INDEX t+ 
USTED Apjustep 
1939 1938 1937 1939 1938 1937 
69.3 76.2 47.7 56.3 62.0 38.8 
62.5 75.2 50.6 54.3 65.4 44.0 
... 64.8 47.1 
65.1 48.3 63.2 47.4 
59.8 47.6 59.2 47.6 
64.1 41.1 67.5 43.3 
57-2 37-9 64.3 42.1 
53.8 39.7 63.3 46.7 
35:2 61.4 41.9 
54-7 45.2 59-4 49.1 
53:9 52.7 S252 
61.1 45.9 | 


} For seasonal variation. 


ANALYZING THE RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL 
and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


FEBRUARY DECLINE SLIGHTLY IN EXCESS OF NORMAL 


AILURES among industrial and 
commercial enterprises dropped 
during February to 963 from 1,263 in 
January. Current liabilities were also 
less than in January by some $6,000,000, 
falling from $19,122,000 to $12,788,000. 
Since a large share of the decline is 
due to the fact that February is a short 
month, any analysis of the movement 
should be sought in the changes in the 
insolvency index. The index makes 
allowance for the change in the num- 
ber of working days from month to 
month and relates the failures to the 
number of firms in business. It is ex- 
pressed as the apparent number of 
failures in every 10,000 business enter- 
prises. 

The index dropped in February from 
69.3 to 62.5, a change of 10 per cent— 
compared with an apparent drop of 
24 per cent if the actual number of 
failures is used. It is customary for 
the index to drop in February from the 
January peak, and the index, when ad- 
justed for this seasonal trend, declined 


from 56.3 to 54.3, indicating that the 
curreat decrease was slightly in excess 
of any change caused by merely sea- 
sonal influences. 

The present level of failures is 16 per 
cent below that a year ago—963 com- 
pared with 1,149. A significant contrast 
between February, 1939 and February, 
1938, is indicated by the adjusted index. 
Last February was the fifth and last 
month in the upward swing which 


carried the index from 41.9 in Septem- 
ber to 65.4. By the end of the year 
failures were down again to the level 
of the Fall of 1937, and the current 
January and February changes have 
been little more than seasonal. 
Failures in February were down in 
each of the five principal industry 
groups, with the trade and _ service 
groups leading in the rate of decline. 
The net drop in manufacturing fail- 
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but within Faritures sy INpustriaL Groups AND SIzE OF LIABILITIES 


ures was 18 per cent; 
the group, food products showed no 209 
change and in chemical and drug 


TOTAL FAILURES 


products failures increased. 
In wholesale trade, failures in all A ya 


lines were noticeably down after the __ 


sharp rise in January. In retail trade L 


RETAIL TRADE 


fewer failures were reported in all lines a 
except foods. Failures in this one most 


important line showed no decline from 4 
anuary. 
with failures in Feb- trade 
ruary, 1938, shows that failures have ry COMMERCIAL iN a 


not declined so much in retail trade as 
d as v 7 
in the other groups, with the exception \ P rf VA 

of commercial service which is quite 
out of line. 

INpustry Group February February Per Cent 

Manufacturing .... 177 211 —16 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Wholesale Trade 112 —I19 
Retail Trade...... 618 9705 —I2 2,000 


Construction 45 54 
Commercial Service 32 67 —52 TOTAL FAILURES 


R $5,000 


In four manufacturing lines—foods, 
drugs, fuels, and leather products— 
failures were above those for the same 
period a year ago. Also, in wholesale . 


and retail trade, food and drug lines aan tn 
showed no improvement over last Feb- 


ruary. A larger number of restaurants, 
including bars, failed in February, 1939, 
than during February, 1938. 

There were marked differences in - 
the movements of the various size 
groups in February. The decline in 
the number of very small failures was 

less than that of the other size groups, 1936 1937 1938 1939 
principally because just as many small 
manufacturers passed out of the pic- February, compared with twenty-four the Bankruptcy Act which stiffened 
ture in February as in January. There in January. the requirements for reorganization. be 
Was a 32 per cent drop inthe numberof — The twelve largest cases with lia- In addition to these two hoes Chapter : 
failures in the next group—those with _ bilities over $100,000 can be divided as X cases there were twelve others with 
liabilities between $5,000 and $25,000. follows into types of failure: four vol- _ liabilities under $100,000, several of 
Failures in these two groups combined — untary bankruptcies, four receiverships | which were restaurants. 


continued, however, to comprise 87.9 following involuntary bankruptcy, Grove 
per cent of the total as they did in _ two petitions for reorganization under Gu — es oe 
January. Chapter X, and two for arrangement 
Likewise among the larger failures, under Chapter XI. Of course the type — $25:000-St00,000 «105,34 22 
there was a moderate drop in actual of action taken depends largely upon 
numbers among those with liabilities the relation of assets to liabilities, but om? = : Be 
between $25,000 and $100,000, while the a ratio of one reorganization to six 


Comparison by size with the fail- 


number of the very large failures was bankruptcies among the large failures 
ures of last February shows current 


cut in two, there being only twelve in was not common before the change in 
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improvement as to larger failures. 

The degree of conformity to the sea- 
sonal pattern varied over the country. 
The Philadelphia, Richmond, and At- 
Janta Federal Reserve Districts expe- 
rienced less than the average February 
drop, with some States in these dis- 
tricts reporting additional numbers 
of failures. The drop in the New 
England States as a whole was about 
normal, although Massachusetts fail- 
ures increased. The failures in the 
Federal Reserve Districts stretching 
across the country in a straight line 
from New York to San Francisco were 
down from those in January more 
sharply than customary. In the Dallas 
District there was no change from 
January, and in the St. Louis District 
failures increased. In spite of this Feb- 
ruary rise the St. Louis District led the 
others in improvement for the first 
two months of this year over the first 
two months of last year, as the follow- 
ing table shows: 


January— January- 

FEDERAL Reserve February February Per Cent 

District 1939 1938 Change 
St. Louis...... : 69 106 35 
Boston ..... Sis 181 246 —26 
Philadelphia .... . 132 197 —25 
Cleveland ....... 152 191 —20 
308 377 —18 
Kansas City... ... 104 120 —13 
San Francisco... . 230 260 —12 
New York........ 660 699 — 6 
144 150 —4 
Minneapolis ..... 44 43 + 2 
Richmond ....... 133 107 +24 
Dallas ...... 2 tt 69 50 +38 
226 2,526 —12 


The decline in the sections of the 
country outside of the twenty-five larg- 
est cities exceeded by a slight margin 
the decline in the big cities. 


Canadian Failures 


Canadian failures rose in January 
from 71 in December with liabilities 
of $1,019,000 to 120 with $1,209,000 
liabilities. In February the number 
of failures remained practically un- 
changed at 121, but liabilities fell to 
$972,000. There are two significant 
points about the February record: (1) 
Canadian failures are just as likely to 
increase in February as to decrease, so 
that a sustained level at a time when 


ey: 


Faiures By Divisions or 1939 AND 1938 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


r Number -—Current Liabilities—, 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1939 1939-1938 1939 1939 1938 
TOTAL TINTED STATES 963 1,263 «1,149 12,788 19,122 «21,028 
MANUFACTURING (total). ..............- 117 218 211 4,985 6,803 10,139 
Paper, Printing and Publishing : 16 15 18 512 267 595 
Drags... 12 7 5 12 81 
Leather and Leather Products. ........ 9 12 5 118 575 84 
Stone, Clay, Glass, and Products. ...... 4 8 4 112 335 466 
Transportation Equipment............ 3 4 26 63 
WHOLESALE TRADE (total).............. yl 135 112 1,322 2,061 2,538 
Farm Products, Foods, Groceries. ..... . 39 47 35 526 720 773 
Clothing and Furnishings. ............ 3 10 14 25 192 257 
Dry Goods and Textiles... ..... 3 7 6 21 150 50 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 4 6 9 95 53 445 
4 8 3 45 12 2 
Automotive Products..............+-+ 6 7 9 2 122 391 
Supply IOUSES 9 12 10 109 146 3 
Reran. TRADE (total) 618 Ro2 705 5,251 7,731 6,622 
Farm Supplies, General Stores. ........ 30 2 22 185 348 206 
Genctal Merchandise; 35° 54 55 367 515 619 
Furniture, Household Furnishings... .. . 45 49 58 418 583 731 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware. . 31 38 34 385 860 407 
Automotive Products. 30 57 58 398 1,067 833 
Construction (total)... 45 54 55 968 615 955 
Carpenters and Builders. ............. 14 17 10 565 206 362 
Building Sub-contractors.............. 26 30 32 262 340 : 
Contractors. 3 2 80 10 22 
ComMMERCIAL SERVICE (total)............ 32 54 50 262 1,912 809 
Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors. .......... 10 9 10 39 75 go 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, etc............. 9 13 18 112 128 403 


U. S. failures drop is not unusual; (2) 
Failures to the number of 120 a month 
have occurred only once before since 
the Spring of 1936, namely in Novem- 
ber, 1938, when 122 were reported. 
February failures were 22 per cent 
above those a year ago. 
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The present high level is caused for 
the most part by increased numbers of 
failures in retail trade and commercial 
services in the Province of Quebec, and 
in the Western Provinces. 


Note: In Dun’s Statistica. Review there are published 
more detailed failure statistics by States, large cities, in- 
dustrial divisions, and size of liabilities. 


whee 
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SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Statistica, Review"’ 


Building Permit Values—215 Cities 


Geographical February February Change 
Groups: 1939 1938 P. Ct. 
New England. . . $2,727,588 $3,145,967, — 13.3 
Middle Atlantic... 28,283,117 11,313,962 —+150.0 
South Adiantic..... 7,681,084 10,100,621  — 24.0 
East Central. ...... 15,083,762 6,988,329 
South Central . 9,520,535 7,825,802 + 21.7 
West Central... 33992,915 3,139,913 + 27.2 
Mountain. 1,562,233 834,315 + 87.2 
Total U. S. . $81,440,858 $54,010,213 + 50.8 
New Yorks. $23,210,440 $6,085,752, +281.4 
Outside New York. . $58,230,418 $47,924,461 + 21.5 


January Change 
1939 Ce 
$4,519,466 — 39.6 
2,012,682 — 11.7 
9,935,755 — 22.7 
18,649,865 — 19.1 
9,098,885 + 4.6 
35333994 19.8 
1,130,603 + 38.2 
14,946,839 — 15.8 
$9 3,628,089 — 13.0 
$23,588,706 — 1.6 
$70,039,383 — 16.9 


Bank Clearings—22 U. S. Cities 
(Millions of dollars) 


Monthly — Daily Average————_, 

1939 1938 1937 1939 1938 1937 

January ...... 23,187 21,798 27,226 927.5 871.9 1,089.0 
February 19,711 17,584 23,720 896.0 799.2 1,078.1 
March 22,822 29,412 845.3 1,089.3 
21,667 26,086 833.4 1,003.3 
20,169 23,951 806.8 958.0 
| 21,624 26,015 865.0 1,000.6 
19,716 22,260 730.2 856.2 
September 21,733 24,076 869.3 963.0 
24,011 24,668 960.4 986.7 
November... .. 00 21,637 21,796 940.7 947-6 
December ... . 27,697 25,805 1,065.3 992.5 
Totad., 264,417 300,918 875.8 996.7 

Bank Clearings for Individual Cities (000 omitted) 
February February Change January 
1939 1938 PCr. 1939 
$809,179 $731,538 + 10.6 $918,451 
Philadelphiaw 1,395,000 1,289,000 + 8.2 1,578,000 
116,704 112,343 + 3.9 132,400 
439,651 421,006 + 4.4 492,161 
337,787 275,408 + 22.6 374,292 
209,916 202,850 + 3.5 239,668 
Baltimove: 259,997 234,245 + 11.0 275,552 
Richmond .....3 142,801 135,634 + 5.3 160,430 
212,000 194,300 + 9.1 237,600 
New Orleans... 155,011 148,764 + 4.2 171,994 
OLS 1,037,137 1,024,529 + 1.2 1,206,804 
313,073 297,889 + 5.1 353,956 
132,484 127,075 + 4.3 151,809 
Minneapolis .......... 205,139 210,921 — 27 256.424 
Wansas ‘Citys. 311,553 312,795 — o4 382,740 
110,653 101,800 + 87 130,739 
San Francisco. 530,594 492,402 + 78 596,219 
Portland, ‘Ore. 101,140 101,709 06 122,528 
116,535 115,102 + 1.2 145,420 
‘Votal a1 Cities. $7,488,661 $7,020,623 + 67 $8,571,546 
$12,222,715 $10,562,781 + 15.7 $14,615,883 
Total 22 Cities $19,711,376 $17,583,404 + 12.1 $23,187,429 
| 41 | 
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Dun & Bradstreet 
Weekly Food Price Index 


The index represents the sum total of the 


wholesale price per pound of 31 commodi- 


ties in general use. 


Weeks: 1939 ©1938 1937 1936 
Mar. 28. $2.29 $2.44 $2.99 $2.57 
Mar. 21 2.31 2.46 3.01 2.59 
Mar. 14 229 248 3.05 2.59 
Feb. 28 233 2.06 364 
Feb. 21 242° 248 204... 267 
Feb. 14 233 244 295 2:73 
Feb. 7 2.30 2.43 2.96 2.68 
Hicu Low 
1939.. $2.34 Mar. 7 $2.29 Mar. 14 
1938.. $2.53 Jan. 4 $2.34 May 10 
1937.. $3.01 Mar. 16 $2.56 Dec. 28 


Dun & Bradstreet 
Daily Weighted Price Index 


30 Basic Commodities 


(1930-1932 = 100) 
— 1939 1938 
Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. 
106.24 105.65 +t.... 105.71 
Be 106.21 105.48 *.... 105.57 
106.12 105.48 105.78 105.38 
106.21 105.36 105.97 +t.... 
fines Fac. 105.68 
6.. 106.47 105.08 105.72 104.59 
106.19 104.93 105.74 105.36 
8.. 105.94 105.13 +.... 105.29 
Oe. 105.82 104.63 105.62 105.23 
10.... 105.46 104.87 105.38 105.46 
11. 105.30 104.80 105.39 +.... 
roe 104.84 *.... 105.49 104.51 
104.67. 104.96 105.46 104.65 
15. 104.90 105.28 +.... 104.46 
16.. 104.64 105.31 105.83 103.98 
EF. 104.69 105.50 105.88 103.85 
18.... 104.64 105.50 106.10 +.... 
20. 104.76 105.82 105.91 104.56 
21.... 104.89 105.80 105.69 104.82 
23 104.82 105.94 105.65 105.33 
24 104.64 106.14 105.69 *.... 
25 104.79 106.15 105.92 + 
27.... 104.76 105.88 105.55 105.71 
28.... 104.59 105.90 105.62 105.96 
30. 104.19 105.63 105.48 
+ Sunday. * Markets closed. 
Low 
1939.. 106.47 Mar. 6 104.06 Mar. 31 
1938.. 117.06 Jan. 10 102.43 June 2 
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THROUGH THE SYATISTICIAN’S EYES 


The Railroad Trans- 
portation Problem 


A COMMITTEE appointed 
by the President of the 
United States to consider 
the status of transportation 
in the country concluded 
that the condition of the 


cailraads was the chief 


problem in the general 


situation. Unequal and 


economically wasteful com- 
petition for trafhe among 
the various modes of trans- 
portation has to a low 
volume of railroad traffic, 
and to depressed rates. 
The changed distribution 
of freight traffic, which con- 


stituted about g2 per cent 


of total transportation traf- 


fic in 1937, gives 4 goad (n- 


dication of the general 


trends. Jn 1026, 95.4 per 


cent of the total revenue 
ton-miles of commercial 
freight trafhc was carried 
by steam railway, as com- 
pared with 64.6 per cent in 
1937- Intercity trucks car- 
tied 38 per cent more 
freight in 1937 than in 1926, 
and pipe fines 4.3 per cent 
more, Waterways, includ- 
ing infand waterways and 
the Great Lakes, carried 28 


per cent more of the total 
in 1937 than in 1926. 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS FROM THE MONTH'S RECORD 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


1926 1937 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
INTERCITY TRUCKS 3.9% ELECTRIC RAILWAYS & AIRWAYS 0.2% & NRWANS 6.1% 
INLAND WATERWAYS 1.6% os 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
1926 ‘ 


AIRWAYS 13.0%: ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 2.0% 


DisrrisvTion or Freicny Vassexcer IN THE UnireD Srates—1926 and 1937—Report of 
Committee to the President of the United States on the General Transportation Situation—T he rapia 
development of facilities has resulted in shifts in traffic distribution which have caused a national trans- 


portation problem. 


The chief change in passenger trafhc during the efeven- 
year period was from steam and clectric railways to buses. Trade With Latin America 
In 1926, steam and electric railways combined carried 86.9 THE WORLD SITUATION has stimulated (acerest during Ne 


per cent of the total passenger trafic, while inter-city buses cent weeks in international trade in general, and in the trade 
carried 9.2 per cent. In 1937, only 54.5 per cent of the total between the United States and Latin America in particular. 
number af revenue Passenger -miles was distributed to the In 1937, our agricultural and industrial exports to the 20 
railroads, while buses had a 41.7 per cent share. Airway Latin-American countries equa)led about one-fifth of our 


passenger trafic was hardly perceptible as a percentage of total world exports. Between 1932 and 1937, furthermore, 
the total in 1926; by 1937, 1 per cent of the total passenger- exports to Latin America almost trebled, while exports to 


miles were travelled by aur. 


the rest of the world slightly more than doubled. Agri- 
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IMPORTS 
EXPORTS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1929 - 1931 1936 1937 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE oF U. S. witH Latin AMERICcA—Specified years, 


1929-1937—U. Bureau o} Agricultural Economics—Our imports of 
agricultural products from Latin America greatly outnumber exports of 


thase products to Latin Amenta; the 1929 level of trade had not been 


regained 1937. 


cultural exports alone—consisting in the main of exports of 


wheat, flour, and lard to Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Vene- 


zucla, Argentina, Colombia, and Brazil—increased from 


$37,000,006 1 1932 (6 about $53,000,000 in 1927, This com- 


pared, however, with a similar export trade of $129,000,000 
1020. 
otal imports from Latin America increased somewhat 


Jess than tota) exports between 1032 and 103», and were In 
1937 about two-thirds as large as in 1929. 


Comparative Growth of Retail Businesses 


Amonc the various aspects of retail trade which are dis- 
cussed by the U. S. Bureau of the Census in their 1937 
Retail Survey is the subject of growth of stores by their 


volume of business. Since difficulty was encountered in 


determining whether ta base the classification of a store’s 


size on its sales volume at the beginning or end of the period 


PER CENT 


OVER 100 TO 50 TO 30 TO 20 TO 5 TO 
300 300 100 5D 3D 10 


SALES IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


Per Centr INCREASE IN VOLUME OF SALES BY SIZE OF RETAIL BUSINESSES 
IN 1935—1935-1937—U. S. Burean of the Censns—Based on the volume 
of their sales in 1935, smaller stores showed much greater increases 


in sales between 1935 and 1937 than the larger establishments. 


under observation, the Bureau analyzed nearly 116,000 
stores in both ways, first according to size in 1935, and then 
according to size in 1937. 

Based on size in 1935, the smaller stores grew faster pro- 
portionately than the larger stores. Reasons pointed out 
were that, in the case of the smaller stores, relatively 
small increases represented large percentage gains, that 
larger stores are more cushioned against cyclical disturb- 
ances than smaller ones, and chat, therefare, small stores 
respond to favorable conditions in a more sensitive man- 
ner. The totals, however, were affected primarily by the 
accident of what kinds of business predominated in the 
various size-groups. "The a)ternate classification, with 1 027 
as base, shows that the larger stores at the end of the period 


had made the largest percentage gains. 


Soap 


Werner or Nor America was actually cleaner in 1927 
than in 1935 or 1933 is a question on which some light may 


400 


MILLION'S OF DOLLARS 


( 
(7 CHEANERS AND POLISHERS 


1929 (93( (933 (935 1937 
Census OF MANUFACTURES: VALUE OF SOAP AND OF CLEANERS AND 
POLISHERS MANUFACTURED—1 927-19 37—U. S. Bureau of the Census—The 


dollar value of soap manufactured in 1933 was considerably Jess than in 
1929 or 1937; the value of cleaners and polishers showed little variation 


aver the ten-year period, 


be chrawn by statistics recently published by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census on the soap and cleaning prepa- 
rations industries. Reparts ta the Biennial Census of 
Manufactures revealed that the total value of products 
manufactured in the soap industry increased 26 per cent 
between 1935 and 1937, and 50.5 per cent between 1933 and 
1037. Cleaning and polishing preparations showed an 
increase in value of 36.5 per cent in the two-year period, 
and 41.0 per cent in the four-year period. 

A break-down of the totals indicates that in the soap 
industry the greatest increase occurred in the granulated, 
powdered, and sprayed soaps division; the value of these 
types of soaps manufactured increased 51.1 per cent be- 
(ween 1935 aad 1937, while the number of pounds in- 
Counterbalancing this were large 


creased 47.7 per cent. 


decreases in the number of pounds of soap chips and 


flakes and of cleansers and scouring powders. 
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HERE AND THERE IN BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY'S REPORTERS 


Henna—When a railroad builds a 
train to please lady passengers, you can 
expect almost anything. Seaboard 
Railway's new Silver Meteor, recently 


put into service along the Atlantic 
Coast to Florida, was specifically 


planned to allure the feminine traveller. 
Interiors are as colorful as a Werld’s 
Fair on wheels, and even the dining- 
car carpet is henna’d in the center. 

An all-coach train, slip-streamed and 
speedy, Silver Meteor not only simu- 
lates a rainbow racing south, but also 
carries decorative photomurals in each 
coach. Hereafter you can pick railroad 
cars to match your wife’s dresses. 
There may even be a coach somewhere 
to match that maroon necktie with the 
spinach-colored spots. 


Surprise—Imagine a Brooklyn, 
N. Y., tax collector’s shock March 15 
when Federal income tax returns in- 
cluded $10 from a man who wrote that 
he didn’t earn enough money to pay 
any income tax. Believing, however, 
that every person should pay some- 
thing to the support of the Govern- 
ment, this most amazing correspondent 
was declaring a $10 dividend in favor 
of Uncle Sam. 


Magnet—There is at least one pro- 
fession still actively soliciting em- 
ployees. Whatever Tin Pan Alley’s 
song writers may have to say about the 
“man with endurance,” he represents 
an industry which is always on the 
watch for more like him. 

One magnet to pull new entrants 
into the field is “Can I Make a Living 


as a Life Insurance Representative?” 


Tavern—‘Snack” service is provided on 
Scabourd Railway's Silver Meteor amid 


brown, pink, red, turquoise, and grey 
pastel furnishings: Tavern gone to town. 


Drum—Ingenuity won this combi- 
nation shipping carton, display unit, hold- 
ing three sizes of bottles, an American 
Management Association packaging award. 


a pamphlet published by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. 
Of general interest is its comparative 
table of various representatives’ earn- 
ings during their first year in business. 
One, starting in a large city, is de- 
scribed as earning $1,259. A second in 
a medium-sized city, made $6,185. 
Wonder if that represents entirely a 
difference in ability or 500 per cent 
more opportunity for friendships in a 
medium-sized city ? 

In the field of life insurance even 
more than most businesses, public 
good-will depends on individual repre- 


sentatives. Mutual Life’s sales train- 
ing booklet therefore emphasizes the 
practical use of selling appeals keyed 
to the individual’s interest, and also 
the importance of knowing what the 
person wants his insurance for, how 


mutch is needed, and when it is needed. 


Good-W ill—Loaded with such in- 
tangibles as the approval of govern- 
mental departments and the endorse- 
ments of the American Automobile 
Association, the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads and the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, an otherwise empty Dodge 
truck set off last January from New 
York toward Lima, Peru. 

Yes, it’s a publicity stunt, and, yes, 
it has something to do with the New 
York World’s Fair. 

Loaded with a valuable collection of 
Inca relics loaned by the Peruvian 
Government, the truck will turn up in 
Flushing, N. Y., where the treasure 
will be hustled off to the Chrysler 
exhibit at the Fair. 

The Chrysler Corporation calls it a 
“Pan-American Good-Will Tour.” On 
the way down South it picked up for 
Edwardo Dibos, Lord Mayor of Lima, 
the good wishes of the mayors in key 
cities; and in other cities on the trip 
back, notably Dallas, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and Detroit, the truck is pausing 
to display its fine treasure. 

At odds with the main purpose of 
this three-month expedition, one of the 
minor purposes of the good-will tour 
includes building up a mild bit of ill 


Homewarp Bounp—Rolling home from 
Riois the Pan-American Good-Will Dodge, 
bearing Peruvian Inca relics. Here it poses 
by Mexico's Cathedral, 272 years ancient. 


TRANSPORTING ANCIENT PE NEW 


“PERU: MEXICO- UNITED STATES 
Good Will Tout 
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4 Mutual Company, Founded 


on April 12, 1845. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board 


NEW YORK 
LIFE 


5t Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Incorporated under the Laws of 


the State of New York. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN 
President 


A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 


Annual Statement 


DECEMBER 31, 1938 


Payments to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
during the year 1938 amounted to $201,494,937. 
Of this total, $131,804,103 was paid to living 
policyholders and $69,690,834 to beneficiaries. 
Total payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
during the past ten years exceeded $2,147,000,000. 
New insurance during the year amounted to 
$422,817,500. Total insurance in force at the close 
of 1938 was $6,793,826,309 under 2,828,765 policies. 


The Assets on December 31, 1938 amounted to 
$2,647,454,712. The principal item of the Liabili- 
ties was the Insurance and Annuity Reserve re- 
quired by law, amounting to $2,159,527,400. Also 
included in the Liabilities are a reserve of 
$41,569,539 for dividends to policyholders in 1939 
and a Special Investment Reserve of $45,000,000. 
Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies 
amounted to $124,555,211. 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, or in Bank........ $50,466,059.12 
United States Government, direct, 

or fully guaranteed Bonds....... 626,759,519.45 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 252,459,640.75 
Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial 

and other 583,416,306.92 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks... 87,745,048.00 


Real EstateOwned, Including Home Office 135,450,673.37 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


(including $698,364.35 foreclosed liens subject 


to redemption) 436,091,057 .66 
Policy  349,262,979.85 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 29,880,864.05 
Net Amount of Uncollected and De- 

ferred 31,335,538.18 


TOTAL........... $2,647,454,711.61 


LIABILITIES 


Insurance and Annuity Reserve.... $2,159,527,400.00 
Present Value of Amounts not yet 


due on Supplementary Contracts. 127,972,335.45 
Dividends Left with the Company 

Other Policy Liabilities ............ 15,761,712.71 
Premiums, Interest and Rents Pre- 

Miscellaneous Liabilities........... 3,572,265.52 
Special Investment Reserve........ 45,000,000.00 
Reserve for Dividends payable to 

Policyholders in 1939. ............ 41,569,539.00 
Surplus funds reserved for general 


TOTAL........... $2,647,454,711.61 


Securities valued at $38,738,698.21 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
A more complete report listing the securities owned by the Company will gladly be sent upon request. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ALFRED L. AIKEN THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
President Chairman of the Board 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
Educational Counsellor of 
National Broadcasting Company 
NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. (Textiles) 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 
Lawyer, Root, Clark, 
Ballantine 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
HENRY BRUERE Chairman of the Board, 
President, Bowery Savings Bank Ralston-Purina Co. 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board, 
The New York Trust Co, 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia U niversity 


CHARLES A. CANNON 
President, Cannon Mills Co. 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
Former Secretary of the 


Treasury of the United States 


ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, City Investing Co. 


JAMES G. HARBORD GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
Chairman of the Board, President, 
Radio Corporation of America Deering, Milliken & Co. 
CHARLES D. HILLES EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. 
Resident Manager for New Y ork Staie, }: temeneny man, Inland Steel Co.; 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp T. 
HALE HOLDEN if HARPER SIBLEY 
Chairman, Southern Pacific Co. Banking and Agriculture 
HERBERT HOOVER ALFRED E. SMITH 


Former President of the United States President, 
Empire State, Inc. 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co, 

WILLARD V. KING 
Retired Banker 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-President, 
J. H. Winchester & Co., Inc. 
PERCY S. STRAUS 
President, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
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will, or discontent, over the fact that the 
Pan-American Highway still remains 
incomplete. The Dodge truck rolled 
under its own power as far as Aca- 
gulco, on the Pacific Coast of Mexico, 
but from there it had to get aboard a 
Grace Liner to reach Peru. Same boat- 
trip on the way back. 


Rooms—Half-way through the last 
World’s Fair, the buses and railways 
discovered that potential visitors were 
staying away from Chicago by the 
thousands because of the hectic fight 
for quarters. They widened the bottle- 
neck by making private rooms avail- 
able after an examination. 

This year, for the New York visita- 
tion, there is already at work an or- 
ganization doing just that sort of job. 
Called Registered Rooms, Inc., it has 
on its rolls 70,000 rooms already, is 
making more inspections (under the 
direction of the Chicago-made expert, 
in fact), and is confident that by next 
Summer it will be able to handle 300,- 
000 guests nightly in a pinch. Bottom 
price will be $1 a person a night; 
average rate about $1.50. 

Customers will come to Registered 
Rooms in a number of ways. Postal 
Telegraph looked the outfit up and 
down quizzically for four or five 
weeks, and now it’s going to be pos- 
sible to make reservations through any 
Postal office. Promotion material has 
gone out to 350 trade journals and 
1,700 personnel directors; arrange- 
ments can be made for housing groups 
of employees, either as visitors to the 
fair or as employees engaged in the ex- 


hibits. Throughout the country, rail- 
road and bus stations will give out in- 
formation about the room service. 
Seventy-two universities know of it. 
Registered Rooms’ stockholders them- 
selves represent 458 industrial com- 
panies. 


Timip—So delivery trucks won't bump 
their heads, Kinnear Manufacturing Com- 
pany markets this shy, vanishing door. 


Reversible—For factories, garages, 
and such, heavy doors which roll down 
from overhead are all very well, pro- 
vided only that the control button can 
be operated from a position in direct 
view of the doorway. Not so good, 
however, if the control button is pushed 
when someone or some thing—an 
automobile for example—is half in or 
half out. 

The Kinnear Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, reports that for its 
rolling doors it has a new safety device 
which works this way: A compres- 
sible, air-containing weatherstrip is 
placed along the entire bottom edge 
of the door. If the door, descending, 
meets some obstacle, the impact com- 
presses the weatherstrip, which forces 
air through an impulse switch. The 
switch, in turn, either stops the door 
or returns it completely. 


Rockets—Now there’s an addition 
to the rocket family. To the fiery sky 
rockets, the fictional Martian rockets, 
and the fancy Rockefeller City Rock- 
ettes (dancers), we hasten to join the 
functional United Parcel Rockets. 


ComMmopious—Rocket Delivery Cars 
have 370 cu. ft. loading space, sky and 
dome lights, and shelf loading facilities, 
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These are spacious delivery cars, as 
silent as a dynamo, and as economical 
of garage space as the smallest standard 
panel delivery truck. 

Visualize a chocolate painted ship- 
ping crate, rubber-wheeling along at 
45 miles an hour, with the driver 
cuddled luxuriously a few feet behind 
the front bumper. Now you have it: 
useful, fast, neither pretty nor ugly. 

For those who have delivery prob- 
lems, Shop Engineer Ralph M. Werner 
has this to say describing his com- 
pany’s carriers: Net loading space, 
370 cubic feet, no propellor shaft tun- 
nel in the floor, and 78-inch headroom. 
(Delivery men no longer need acquire 
the sinister stoop of a moving picture 
gangster on business bent). 


CrINKLE—Bell & Howell shows new, mod- 
erate priced 16mm. projector, gear driven, 
with F 1.6 lense, in crinkle-baked enamel. 


Fillets—Through no greater than 
normal application on their part, even 
fish are now on their way to becoming 
a standardized product. Before 1921 a 
fish was a fish, and one ate it with 
relish, but gingerly, dodging bones 
here and there. In that year fish mar- 
keters began to turn out fillets, de- 
boned cod, haddock, and such, in some 
quantity. 

Until this year, however, filleting 
was a manual operation, and at best a 
wasteful one. The inevitable auto- 
matic machine became a commercial 
reality about a month ago, when it 
was installed in Boston by The Atlan- 
tic Coast Fisheries Company. 
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AND FORCE 
—OR FACTS? 


(Continued from page 7) 


FEAR 


even then it was becoming constantly 
more difficult for the individual pro- 
ducer of raw materials to survive. 

It is here, it seems to me, that the 
heart of the problem presents itself. 
The individual worker and the indi- 
vidual producer have been becoming 
more dependent for their economic 
life on the huge organizations which 
handle the bulk of all commerce and 
industry. As they become less eco- 
nomically free, the market for industry 
and commerce tends to get more nar- 
row and that, in turn, produces more 
unemployment, which again reacts up- 
on the whole system, and the situation 
tends to get progressively worse. 


Solution in Doubt 


It is easy to blame the politicians, as 
many business men do, or Big Business, 
as many politicians do, but the symp- 
toms of the disease are found in every 
country, and no country has as yet 
found the solution. Some countries 
have resorted to force with astonish- 
ingly repressive effects upon both busi- 
ness and citizen. The concentration 
camp and the firing squad reduce un- 
employment, but they don’t set busi- 
ness free and they don’t raise the stand- 
ards of living. 

Man was not made for the state, nor 
was he made for any economic system. 
Both the state and the economic sys- 
tems were made to serve the needs and 
the conveniences of man. Ours, then, 
is a problem of adjusting the modern 
economic system to meet the require- 
ments of men. 

Business will best serve itself and 
government will best serve the people 
when both co-operate to devise the rule 
that will keep opportunity free, provide 
employment, stabilize income, and 
abolish all arbitrary restriction on free 
private enterprise, whether such restric- 
tions originate in private or public 
power. Only thus can we justify de- 
mocracy. And the first step is to get 
the facts. 

I have a profound faith that, given 
the facts, the American people will 
know the answer. It is an answer for 
which the world is waiting. 
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Mapae River vets a Bridge 


Hire men, pitch camp, set up machinery 
and equipment! Ahead is fourteen 
months’ work for Smith & Son — just 
awarded contract to build a bridge over 
the Mapac. 


Actually, they can’t turn over a spade 
until able to furnish the Contract Bond 
issued by a responsible surety company. 
This bond — required in practically all 
public construction is the surety’s 


AMERICAN 
NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICES: NEW YORK 
Both Companies write Fidelity, Forgery and Surety Bonds and Casualty Insurance ce, 


promise to have the bridge completed 
to specifications, should Smith & Son 
fail to do so. 


Bonding the performance of con- 
tractors is one underwriting function of 
the Sureties below. Recognized finan- 
cial standing makes their bond a valu- 
able asset in any contractor’s list of 
qualifications. 
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do this: 


Help Someone Succeed 
BY SENDING US HIS NAME 


IF you know some worthy and ambitious man or woman 
who wants to find a way to win a fair reward in a life work, 


Suggest a career in life insurance field work and if you 
think this individual might be interested send us the name 
to the address below. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
places a high value on sincere recommendations if based on 
personal knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common 
sense, character, stability and genuine sympathy with 
others, The Mutual Life offers personal direction and 
training in life insurance field work, leading to permanent 

careers in the communities chosen. 
The Mutual Life’s new 32-page booklet “Can I Make a Living as a Life 


Insurance Representative?” is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Appress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


She Mutual Life 
SInourance Compan yof Mew York 


34Nassau Street, New York 
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THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
March 31, 1939 


RESOURCES 
AND DuE From Banks . . . . $1,229,178,285.66 
ABroaD AND IN TRANSIT... 15,861,281.62 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 


AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 650,330,278.23 


StaTe AnD MunicipaL SECURITIES 136,986,729.47 
Stock oF FeEpERAL RESERVE BANK. . . 6,016,200.00 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 

Customers’ AccepTANCE LiaBILiTy . 21,742,149.91 


$2,888,271,376.45 


LIABILITIES 


CapitaL Funps: 


CapiTaL Stock . $100,270,000.06 
SuRPLus . . 100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorits . 33,266,151.32 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . . . 16,104,748.04 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . 2,279,790.34 
ACCEPTANCES QUTSTANDING . ... . 22,826,549.23 
LiaBILity AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
$2,888,271,376.45 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$104,290,874.83 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SALES AND 
INVENTORIES 


(Continued from page 28) 


the sales trend for the trade as a whole. 
Inventories held by the reporting con- 
cerns moved downward about in step 
with their sales volume. 

In the case of wholesalers of produce 
and fruit, it would seem again that the 
Survey sample constitutes a better 
guide for individual performance than 

| for the trade as a whole. Our compen- 
sated estimate has been adjusted to 
show a 12 per cent smaller dollar vol- 
ume in 1938 than in 1937, in view of 
sharp price decreases and general re- 
ports. 


OrHer WHo EsaLe Trapes—Almost 
without exception, the reporting dry 
goods wholesalers lost ground in 1938, 
and their sales record of 13 per cent de- 
cline is considered by trade observers 
more optimistic than would be true of 
the trade as a whole. On the basis of 
trade association data the compensated 
estimate is that sales fell off by 15 per 
cent. According to the reporting con- 
cerns, inventories moved downward 
| closely in step with sales. 

The Survey contributors from the 
wholesale hardware trade suffered only 
a 13 per cent cut in sales volume, and 
this is in line with trade association 
_ estimates. Their inventories were cur- 

tailed only about one-third as fast. 
An increased flow of business han- 
dled by gasoline and oil wholesalers 
seems only logical in view of official 
figures showing increased consumption 
of taxable gallons of gasoline by the 
motoring public. On the other hand, 
average prices were slightly lower in 
1938 so that a slight decrease in dollar 
sales might have been expected. How- 
ever, the compensated estimate of sales 
is set at no change from 1937. Trade 
observers suggest the possibility that 
somewhat more business is flowing 
through wholesale channels in view of 
the decreased number of filling stations 
now operated by the large refining 
companies. 
The wholesalers’ automotive equip- 
ment trade where sales are estimated to 
_ have dropped by 7 per cent did not fare 
| quite as well as petroleum wholesaling 
_ because the purchase of accessories can 
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be postponed more easily than the pur- 
chase of gasoline. 

Wholesalers of machinery and equip- 
ment, like the electrical goods whole- 
salers, reported a sharper decline in 
sales than most of the other trades 
analyzed in this preliminary report. 
However, inventories fell off by only 
4 per cent which may indicate that pro- 
duction in this field has not receded as 
much as sales. 

Sales in the plumbing and heating 
supply and other miscellaneous supply 
trades are estimated to have fallen off 
by 18 and 14 per cent, respectively, 


‘though the early-bird sample of report- 


ing concerns was more optimistic. On 
the other hand, inventories for these 
same trades had dropped less than half 
as much as sales. 

The exceptionally optimistic reports 
from the wholesale tobacco trade have 
already been mentioned. 

Figures gathered by the National 
Paper Trade Association are used in 
lieu of the Survey data as the basis for 
our estimate in the wholesale paper 
trade. They show a 14 per cent decline 
in sales, with inventories moving close- 
ly in step. 


OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 


OR THE NEXT of those articles 

in which the leaders of America’s 
thinking give their convictions on sub- 
jects of current significance there is 
scheduled one from Mr. Howard Coon- 
ley, chairman of the board of Walworth 
Company and president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Mr. 
Coonley’s views will come from a back- 
ground of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury as a corporation president and 
Chairman of the Board. 


For next month there is listed a con- 
tinuation of Edwin B. George’s March 
deliberations on “How Big is Big Busi- 
ness?” In that first article there was 
reviewed conflicting testimony as to 
the concentration of big business from 
as recent data as were available. This 
next report of that study will consider 
the evidence available as to the tenden- 
cies toward or away from concentra- 
tion of industrial and commercial 
activities. 


Rinornc down the curtain on the Sur- 
vey of Business Trends, the May Dun’s 
Review will carry the final sales and 
inventory data that will result from 


compilation of figures on some 28,000 
questionnaires. There will be included 
separate estimates from about 100 in- 
dustries and trades, including a number 
not previously reported upon. There 
will be revisions of the preliminary data 
for the 16 retail trades reported on in 
the March number and for the 12 
wholesale trades and 28 manufacturing 
industries which are found on pages 
21-28 of this issue. 


BLACKWELL SMitH, who in the Janu- 
ary, 1938, issue co-authored an analysis 
of how the Federal Trade Commission 
had interpreted the Robinson-Patman 
Act, contributes again to this magazine 
soon. Since 1935 with the legal firm 


of Wright, Gordon, Zachry & Parlin, | 


and previously a counselor for the 
NRA and the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board, Mr. Smith is intrigued 
by possibilities for co-operation between 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, industry and trade associa- 
tions, and business generally. It should 
be interesting to compare his article 
on teamwork for prosperity with that 
in this number by Committee Chair- 
man O’Mahoney. 
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When you get up 
on your hind legs” 
to make a speech.. 


. +» tty Elmer Wheeler’s tested “sizzle” 
formula and keep your audience interested 
right down to your last word. Learn how 
to relax on the platform, how to give fluency, 
personality and showmanship to your talk, 
how to master unexpected distractions, how 
to make dry subjects exciting, what to do 
when the toastmaster over-introduces you. 


TESTED 
PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


—is down-to-earth and practical, full of 
ideas you can USE. $2 at bookstores, or 
fill out and mail this coupon, 


SEND NO MONEY 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. Dept. W1-37, 70 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 
Please send me ‘‘Tested Public Speaking.”’ I will pay the 
postman $2.00, plus few cents postage. If, after 5 days” 
examination, I decide not to keep this book, I will return 
it for a full refund. 


Name. 
Address. 
City. State 
© Check here if you prefer enclosing check or money 


order, in which case publishers pay the postage. Same 
refund privilege applies. 


A PRENTICE-HALL BOOK 


I didn’t believe that 
Factoring could end 
my credit and collec- 
tion worries at a 
nominal cost until I 
tried it. 


Now I conduct my business without 
credit risk and without the costly 
procedure of salvaging delinquent 
accounts. It’s a pleasure to con- 
centrate on the profit-making side. 
Now our financial statement, because of 
Factoring, shows more working capital. 
We are able to discount our current bills 
and at the same time expand our sales 
volume. Our business is making greater 
profits. 


QBRYAN-SUHR 
231 SOUTH LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 
Phone: State 8119 


Midwest Representative of 
JAMES TALCOTT, INC., NEW YORK 


1854 Factors 1939 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 
LONDON 
O'BRYAN-SUHR FACTORS, INC. 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, I. 
Please send, without obligation, re- 
from Nation's Business explain- 
ng how my company may obtain ready 
eash through Factoring. 
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Finance 


(HE sewing-machine sales- 
man, door-to-door variety, had made his demon- 
stration and was trying to clinch the sale. “Lady, 
buy this machine for your husband’s sake. You 
want him to be a success, don’t you?) What you 
should do is spend more money, and he’ll have to 
get busy and earn more. Then he'll begin to move 
up the ladder.” 


Most of us are not so optimistic about our ability 
to expand our incomes, and therefore fee) that 
expenditures must be adjusted to incomes. The 
great exception is the government. Like the sales- 
man’s picture of the lady’s husband, its income is 
adjusted to meet its expenditures. That is why it 
is irrelevant to complain of high taxes—the thing 
that is high is expenditures and taxes follow inevi- 
tably, sooner or Jater. The problem of taxes is 
essentially that of deciding how the total needed 
shall be obtained—who shall pay how much when. 
But expenditures determine what total is needed. 
Appropriation bills are often more important than 
tax bills. 
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